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Latest Educational Publications 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction 


Books 2, and 3, per doz. . $1.00 
Books ¢ to 9, inclusive, per doz. P 1.80 
Expert Evidence: 


“Tn White’s New Course in Art Instruction, is presented through 
a series of books, artistic and attractive, a scheme of instruction 
wholly unique; by which the pupil, drawing upon blank paper, free 
from the infinence of “ suggestive i)lustrations”’ covering a portion 
of his page, or points ‘‘ placed for his help,’”’ must express the result 
of his own observations and thought. The books are well illustrated, 
and the department of illustrated definitions is excellent.” 

* Subjects and principles are logically arranged, and the details 
of each lesson show a careful adherence to the natural order of 
sequence and dependence. Thoroughly zsthetic, as well as practi- 
cal in its character, based upon correct ecucational principles, this 
course commends itself as far superior to any sy:tem of Art Educa- 
tion ever published for public schools””—NATHANIRL L. BERRY, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Lynn, Mass. 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 1.25 

Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. 1.20 

Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin 
The last three books are the latest additions to Dr. Harper’s 

celebrated Inductive Classical Series. 

Hoffman’s Sloyd System of Wood- 
Working . ° 1.00 


**The book is plain and anyone can readily see just what Mr. 
Hoffman is aiming at—to explain the theory and give practical appli- 
cation to the *' Naas System of Manual Training.’”’—Phila. Item. 


Books forwarded prepaid on receipt of advertised prices. 
describes these and many other works for schools and colleges. 
Correspondence with reference to text-books cordially invited. | 


application. 


Milne’s High School Algebra. - $1.00 


* The book amply covers the subjects on which we examine for 
entrance into the Freshman Class of Columbia College, School of 
Arts and Mines, and an applicant prepared on this book by a good 
teacher, should find no difficulty in passing our examinations” 
—Prof. JASPER T. GOODWIN, Columbia College. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic . . 65 


An entirely new two book course on the inductive method. 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic 
Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic 


This series nearly ready, presents in a new form those features 
which have kept Robinson’s Progressive Arithmetics always to the 
front. 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra. -90 

“T is work, always a favorite text book with teachers and 
pupils, is now more worthy of their esteem than ever, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the best books on Elementary Algebra before the 
public.”—Boston Evening Gazette, April 9, 1892. 


Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic ° A .35 
Restores in part the old methods, modified to conform to the 
demands of educational progress. 


Rickoff's Supplementary First Reader .25 


‘It is well illustrated and printed, and abounds in excellent sug- 


gestions.”— Boston Herald 


’ 


“ Educational Bulletin’ 
It is sent free on | 


Ellwood’s Table Book and Test Prob- 
lems in Mathematics . . > $1.00 


Problems in elementary mathematics, supplying teachers ex- 
cellent and well graded material for examination 0: advanccd work. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United 


“We cannot all become accomplished scientists in any line brt 
it is possible for every one to become interested in and acquainted 
with the trees of his neighborhood, and Prof. Apgar’s bok is the 
best hep available to any young person who wishes to begin 
this useful and fascinating study.”’—Garden and Forest. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature . 1.40 

A collection of representative delineations of the school master as 
seen from Ascham dowa to the present time. ‘The teacher will here 
see his profession in the Jight of literary culture and art, and will 
gain broader views of its dignity aud importince. A peculiarly 
happy introduction by Edward Eggleston adds interest to the work. 


Shoup’s History and Science of Edu- 
cation . ‘ 1.00 


‘*T can cheerfully recommend It to every teacher as the clearest 
and must valuable treatise that I have ever examined.”—N J, 
PRITCHARD, A.B., President of Central Tennessee Normal, Green- 
brier, Tenn. 


Morris’s Physical Education in the 
Public Schools . 1.00 


“Selecting whatever is best in all the systems and blending 
them, she has made a treatise on the grace of movement which will 
strongly appeal to every teacher.’’—Teachers’ World. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL PENS over 30 Years. 


SPHNCHRIAN PHRRYIAWN. 


Maintain their established reputation for su- 
periority of metal, uniformity, durability, and 


excellence of workmanship. 


Proprietors 


AND 


is given. 
Sole Agents, 


Samples and prices to Superintendents and 
Teachers on application, if the name of school 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$100, . »« $20000 

of GO, .« « » 

of BB, « « « 300.00 
of 10, «© e 


PAID IN PRIZES for Poems on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


48 Prizes, amounting to $1000.00 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


CONDITIONS :— Competitors to remit $1,00 for which they will 
receive fuli value in a gross of the new Poet's Pen and Poet's Pen. 
200.00 | holder. Poems not to exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 

words. Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 
300 00 °93. Awards made by competent judges soon after. Send for circulars, 


26 John St 
NEW YORK. 


| books for sensible teachers. 
6 Hancock Avy., Boston. 


Announce this month The Normal Course in English. | 
Two books of the series are now ready: Studies in ew | 
Grammar (Introduction price 66 cents), and The Elements of | 
Language and Grammar (Introduction price 54 cents), pre- | 
_ pared by Supt. J. M. Greenwoon, A.M., Kansas City, Mo. 

The primary book of the series, Preparatory Lessons in 
Language, by Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, Prin. of the Broadway | 
School, Chelsea, Mass., will follow shortly. These are sensible 


262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


“SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Sublishers, 


They also announce the publication of Six Centuries of 
English Poetry by James Batpwin, Ph.D., a choice book 


follow promptly. 
Now ready. 
C. H. STOWELL, 
primary grades); 
grades ; 


mar grades and high schools). 


| for high schools and for the general reader. 
series of Select English Classics. 


The Health Series of Physiologies, by 
M.D. (1) A Primer of Health (for 
(2) A Healthy Body (for intermediate 
(3) The Essentials of Health (for advanced gram- | 


31 East 17th St., New York. 


This is one of a 
Other volumes will 


An invaluable series. 


1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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R. &J. Beck’s New Continental Microscope 


We are now prepared to offer Beck’s Continental 
Microscopes at the following low prices: 


your pue 


*sedoosos91 


- 
‘ON SB ‘gry 


pus YOUs “Ge, “ON 
‘Oo 


25 Entomological Objects, assorted, in case, only 
25 Pharmaceutical 
25 Pathological 
25 Histological 


WILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE, 
Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck. 
33-89 8S. Tenth St, cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA. 
Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of Accessories, (180 
Photoovaphie Supplies. Write for description of Beck’s 
New Bacteriological Star; price, 865.00. 
Foot Power 


Barnes’ Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Sawa, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Specia 
es to Educational Institutions. — 

Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 

ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, ete.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 g6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


pric 


IN 


Timportant 1 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper tn CLuBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 

the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND Pup isuine Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
Dew slate 
Sample mailed 
for 10c. 


for catalogue 
and discounts. 
J. Le HAMMETT, 

352 Washington St., Boston. 


Send 


HITES. 
erve food from the phosphoid prin- 


mbryo of wheat. The very best 


las curing mental and nervous 
f debility. Thousands of the 
odily and mental 


exhaustion, and diseases 0 
brain workers maintain their b 


world’s 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 


Each package has our signature: 
Druggists, or by mail ae 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOowW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


? THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


HAVE YOU SEEN ? 


No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond.!!! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
447 and 449 Bast 52d St., 
NEW YORK. 


[2] 


ANDREWS MANUP’G CO. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. : 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS, } Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


RASERS, CRAYONS, &c. 


LIQUID SLATING for 
dressing old and new 
Blackboard surfaces of 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
OSEPH G' ELOETS 303, 404, 604 351, 
STEEL 


170, 601 B. F., 332 
PENS. or sty! 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


TACKLESS ERASERS 
7x2 in, made of best 
Wilton Carpet, concave 


J.E. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston. 


School Black- Boards «| 


either wood, plaster, or top, grooved sides, per 
per ;— the best in the fectly flat wearing sur- 
world. $700 per Gal. face. $1.00 per Doz, 


Samples on paper free. Sample by mail 15 cts. 


Successful Program 


ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK CO., 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 


From a Few Prominent Friends 
it has made. 


5rH WARD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Gentlemen : Augusta, Ga, Oct. 24, 1891. 
The Eleciric Clock purchased of you is doing most 
excellent work. 
with the utmost precision. 


E. M. OsBorng, Principal. 


Winona, MINN., High School, Feb. 27, 1892. 
Eclectic Signal Clock Co.— Gentlemen: 


pany some months ago is a “jewel.” We had no trouble 
in putting it up ourselves, 


Respectfully, JOHN F. Gigs, Principal. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 
LornE SCHOOL, April 13, 1892. 
Electric Signal Clock Co.: 

The McCaskey Electric Clock placed in this school 
torily. H. M. CockFiELp, Head Master. 
OF!®CE OF BoarD oF Epucartion, 
Downny, CAL., July 26, 1892. 
Electrical Signal Clock Co.: 
We are very much pleased with the Electric Program 


tireiy satisfactory, and I should not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to any one who wishes ever 
ments of his school to go like clock work. 
five different programs at the same time. 
Yours truly, J. H. Srring, Principal. 


— SCHOOL, 

ACKSONVILLE, ILL., July 28, 1892. 
Electric Signal Clock Co.—Gentlemen J 
: The Electric Pro 
its work satisfactoril 


favor. It is reliable and does excellent work. 
Yours, VIRGINIA GRAVES, Principal. 
STATE NoRMAL Sc 7 
Gentlemen: 


FARMVILLE, Feb. 8, 1892. 

you some months since has 
In saving the janitor’s time 
cy it 1s worth to the school 


The clock purchased of 
done its work perfectly, 
and in its perfect accura 
many times its cost. 
Yours truly, 


> JoHN A. CUNNINGHAM, Pri 
Write for Catalogue wong 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Musical, far sound! 


8 Somerset Street. Boston. Mass. NEw Ena. Pus. Co 


8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


It controls our school departments 


The Electric Signal Clock purchased of your com- 


by your agent, Mr. Morton, is working very satisfac- 


Clock purchased of you last epring. Its work is en- 


ything in all depart- 
It gives 


gram Clock has never failed to do 
y, and I cannot say teo much in its 


The 
Simplex 


Printer A new invention for 


duplicating copies of writings or 
drawings. 


From an origip 
aby pep, 100 copies can be made Fifty 
copies of typewriter manuscripts pro. 
duced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars 
and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & 
4t 20 Vesey 8t., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED 
AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND PAT- 
RONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER 
THE NATION. 


1. Because tt ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 

3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


1G No charge to school officers. Forms and 
circulars sent FREE. 
Register now for Autumn vacancies ; for Winter 
and Spring as well, as the demand is constant 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In an Industrial Training Schooi in Idaho. men 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and 
Wagon Maker, as teachers, Salary, $750 each. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In an industrial school in New England, a teacher of 
Cooking. Salary $300 and board. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value 0 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 


$14,000 ; total valuation oktn 
: y is now offered for sale at $18,500, 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION NEW Year! $13,000 may lie op_a 5 per cent. mortgage of the pur- 
to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION | N J ore Subscription to the|chaser desires. This Ts a model property for a fam- 
of the best $250 Pens one year’s secure | lly and day school, and summer boarding combined. 
un parti 
the market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB. GAQGRAPHICAL MAGASINE (monthly, $2.00 apply Manager. 
N 


E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘tried 
d 


) 

WEST TROY, 1826. SCHOOL ¢ SCH} Kast no salve: nosuppository. A vicum tried 
Description prices on application, SUPPLIES MEW YORK in vain every remedy has discov 


simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
Address J. REKVRS, 


Bos 8890, New York City, 5. ¥. 


*. 
The Cheavest ( n uf scope on the Market. 
The special brain andn 
ciple of the ox-brain, and e 
ic ing as wel 
fy Wig tonic for preventing 
\\\\ 
aN 
\ ' 
All echoola and colleges are entitled to import these - 
free of duty, and ean thereby secure a very 
large reduction from the above prices. Special Duty 
Free prices quoted on application, 
SPECIAL OFFER ON PREPARED SPECIMENS: 
85.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


They met,—she pleased him. She was rich and gay, 
And handsome, to my knowledge; 

’? Twas she who boated ; she could sketch and play, 
And she was fresh from college. 


Hers were fair smiles, bright glances,—arts divine 
To charm, allure, enslave him, 

And O! not one of his illustrious line 
Could measure tape to save him! 


He liked her—Yes. At last he told her so, 
By moonlight, in the arbor. 

And he? Why! he was a Young Man, you know, 
And they were at Bar Harbor. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


J.C. Dana, Denver: A library, to be rightly used, 
must first of all be inviting and home-like. 


Indianapolis Sentinel: The child must be so taught in 


school that he will not sit by and have some one else do 


the thinking for him. 


GuLapsToNnE: It is self help that makes the man, and 
man-making the aim the Almighty has everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. 


Supt. I. Freeman Hari: When a pupil is allowed 
by his parents to avoid every study which is distasteful or 
difficult, no teacher can do much for him. 


Harry Leiao, New Haven, Conn.: We should en- 
large the scope of the grammar school and make the 
standard of the upper room so high that a high school will 
not be necessary. 


Cou. Kosert CuisHotm, Birmingham, Ala.: The 
present curriculum of our high schools, except in the lan- 
guages and mathematics, covers the learning of the col- 
leges a hundred years ago. 


Supr. G. Eparrtiy, Fitchburg, Mass.: A 
graduate who began teaching twenty years ago is poorly 
equipped for the work at the present time unless he de- 
votes himself earnestly to the work of preparation. 


Supt. N. A. Luce, Maine: So long as the ills afflict- 
ing our common schools are not the outcome of conditions 
fixed by legal enactment, their cure should not be sought 
by legal enactment while other forces are operative for 
such cure. 


Exizaseta Dawes: Girls read hardly anything but 
story-books,—a habit which fosters a life of excitement 
and gives a distaste for anything serious. . . . A 
girl’s reading should be as carefully regulated as her 
eating. 

Surr. Carrott G. Pearce, Beatrice, Neb.: Until 
drawing has been taught for many years in the common 
schools as well as reading or arithmetic have been taught, 
the drawing work will need a special instructor in order 
that it may be profitably taught. 


Margaret W. Columbus, U.: Con- 
vinced that one of the strongest needs of the public 
schools is thinking teachers, I aim to preserve individa- 
ality on the part of the training teachers, and to cultivate 
it among our pupils. 


SOCRATIC DIALECTIC. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


The highest end of instruction is to discipline and lib- 
eralize mind and character by familiarizing the thoughts 
with those of the learned and wise. Character is inspired 
by admiration of character, intellect by participating in 
intellect. The masters form masters; and had I the 
choice of my class, I would put Plato’s works at once 
into its hands, and, for a beginning, say the Alcibiades 
of the earlier Dialogues. 

I know of no discipline under the care of a thoughtful 
instructor so fitting for educating the reason, quickening 
the moral sense, refining the sensibilities, fashioning the 
manners, ennobling the character, as exercises in the 
Socratic dialectic ; opening the whole armory of gifts, it 
sharpens and polishes these for the victories of life. 

The youth who masters Plato wins fairly his degree 
alike in humanity and divinity. He has the key to the 
mysteries, ancient and modern. 

It might be thought serious trifling, says the accom- 
plished Bishop Berkeley, to tell my readers that the 
greatest of men had ever a high esteem of Plato, whose 
writings are the touchstone of a hasty and shallow mind ; 
whose philosophy has been the admiration of ages ; which 
supplied patriots, magistrates, and lawgivers to the most 
flourishing states, as well as fathers of the church and 
doctors of the schools. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


BY FANNIE A. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Most of us know the experience of looking, from time 
to time, into the dark and undiscovered country that we 
call the future, and fixing our thought on the end of the 
journey, not in a feeling of fear, but rather with the 
thought that the time is growing shorter, day by day, and 
with the longing to fill the remaining days with the high- 
est possible measure of achievement. Such thoughts 
come now especially as we enter a new year and take 
away all sense of monotony and routine, filling us with 
thankfulness for another year to live and work in, with 
purpose to make it a fuller year than last. 

Applying the thought to our profession, we render it, 
How can we do the greatest possible good to our pupils 
this year’. Very possibly we shall answer that question 
very differently. One says, “I will teach them all the 
things I learned at the summer schools.” Another muses 
on new outlines and larger views of work gained through 
summer reading. Another has determined on a bold step 
in science work. Others plan for new work in language 
and literature. 

Certainly it is to be hoped that these definite lines for 
improvement have suggested themselves to all of us, but 
is there not something more? You know the subject 
that confronts us over and over again, in graduation 
essays, in editorial addresses, in our own child memories, 
—the teacher's personality. By many mouths we are 
clearly told that better than anything else that the teacher 
can give the pupil is himself, if he have a worthy self to 
give. We grant it; we cannot deny it. But that only 
begins the difficulty instead of ending it. If some wise, 
friendly guide would only tell us how, under given condi- 
tions of health, salary, and necessary school preparation, 
we can exchange the personality we see in the mirror for 
a being always gracious and serene, of broad knowledge, 
refined culture, and ready sympathy, how gladly we would 
obey the conditions, however hard! So say most of us, 
forgetting that in such matters there is no main traveled 
road, bat innumerable by-paths, whereon for the most 
part each must do his own exploring. 

The secret lies mainly in noticing what things give us 
the greatest stimulus, and planning so as to secure them. 
Want of selection makes life confused, indiscriminate, and 


unsatisfying. In these days of Lowell courses and co- 
operative classes and societies of all kinds, one has but to 

choose ; the best in literature, music, art, is freely offered, 

—only, since life is short, it is important to choose wisely, 

out of] our own individaality, and not do a thing merely 

because our neighbor does it. 

But perhaps some one objects that these advantages 
are possible only for those near large cities. While some 
things can be enjoyed only in the cities, much remains 
for the most remote being that is within reach of the post- 
office. Societies for home study, correspondence classes 
of all kinds, clubs for books and magazines, art clubs, 
French and German classes,—all these, and many more, 
are among the possibilities of rural life. 

“* Bat,” you say, “ my school work takes all my time; 
such things are not for me.” For a few exceptionally 
busy people in certain stages of their work this may be 
true. For most of us it is not true. Our outlook must 
be broader than the schoolroom or we shall fail miserably, 
even when we imagine ourselves most successful. 

“Man is so inclined to content himself with the most 
unworthy things, the soul so easily loses its sensitiveness 
to the impression of the beautiful and perfect, that one 
should retain in himself by all possible means the power 
to perceive it.” We all remember how Goethe follows 
these words with the plea for the daily crumb of enjoy- 
ment of poem, painting, or song. 

I once heard of a person who regularly set for himself 
a yearly task. It might be reading certain books; it 
might be learning a language,—so far he was not singu- 
lar,—many people set themselves tasks as regularly as 
the new year comes. He differed from many others in 
always doing the year’s work he set for himself. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must admit that 
the compelling circumstances which we mourn lie more 
within us than without us. How many men seem to ex- 
ercise no more control over their lives than an oyster ! 
They fill whatever spot they happen to find themselves 
in, and that is all. But one day a flash of light comes, 
and all is changed. The slumbering will has waked. 
How truly it has been said that the great epochs of life 
are those moments of illumination and of resolve, the 
silent thought by the wayside,—“ thus hast thou done, 
but it were better thus ” ! 


BUSINESS EDUCATION: ITS PLACE IN 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY 8S. 8. PACKARD. 


The business colleges of America are the outcome of 
forty years of faithful work,—some of it, perhaps, feebly, 
but all of it earnestly done. They are without exception 
private and unendowed institutions, established as a busi- 
ness and conducted with a view to securing and holding 
patronage. They have had to fight against serious op- 
position, if not prejudice,—but they have kept on unin- 
terruptedly, and have continued to grow in strength and 
importance until they no longer have to render an excuse 
for being, but rather have as much as they can doto 
fulfill the expectations and the confidence which they have 
inspired. 

The great work of the business college is to prepare its 
students for immediate service as clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, ete., and to put them upon their duties 
while they are still young and inexperienced. And yet, 
much can be, and is done, to improve the mind in a gen- 
eral way and to fit the student for contact with men and 
things. The best business colleges to-day are introducing 
into their curricula, and enforcing with excellent results, 
the practice of extemporaneous speaking ; and the results 
of this practice have been notable in the way of enlarging 
the mental grasp, making the student more self-reliant 
and manly, and giving a practical value to all that he ac- 


quires. Leading directly out of this practice, and ai 
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part of it, comes the organization of public bodies, the 
study and application of parliamentary rules, and the 
orderly pursuit of information relating to public men and 
public questions, and to the great enterprises which char- 
acterize the age. 

The business college does not limit the work of the 
elementary and secondary schools, nor does it interfere 
with the higher departments of learning; but it aims to 
make effective all previous education, while giving it 
form and attaching it in a most direct and positive way 
to the real work of life. 

The thing which most interests the student is the busy 

life that lies before him, and the more forcibly he is 
brought in contact with that life, the more he feels that 
he is being educated for his work. A question comes up, 
for instance, touching journalism, or the making of news- 
papers. Everybody has some idea of how newspapers 
are made, though they may not have learned how not to 
read them ; but the real work required to produce a daily 
paper is so little known by the ordinary person that a 
chance to investigate the methods is readily seized upon. 
Arrangements are made for such an investigation, and a 
body of intelligent and gentlemanly students selected to 
do the work. The duties are divided so as to save time 
and fix responsibility. One person takes up the general 
arrangement of the offices and their relation to each 
other, with such a view of the enterprise as would strike 
an ordinary observer ; another investigates the methods 
of setting and distributing the type, and the mechanical 
devices which modern science has contributed to the pre- 
paration of the matter to be printed ; another investigates 
the press room, and notes the working of the ponderous 
machinery, the method of handling forms, and all the in- 
teresting matter which that department furnishes; an- 
other visits the editorial departments and collects infor- 
mation as to the methods of obtaining and preparing the 
the news, as also the conduct of the editorial and literary 
work ; another may be permitted to look into the finan- 
cial management of the paper, to learn its source of rev- 
enue and how it prospers by supplying the people what 
they like to read. And so all the peculiarities of the 
establishment are gathered, under conditions which make 
the knowledge acquired reliable, the whole serving as an 
object lesson in education. The preparation of these 
separate reports to be presented to the school is a valu- 
able exercise, and is likely to impress the facts upon the 
mind much more vividly than could be done by books or 
lectures. 

Another admirable exercise is the selecting of some 
subject of interest ; one, for instance that is claiming pub- 
lie attention and is being discussed in the papers and in 
the family. The teacher makes himself conversant with 
all sides of the question, intensifying his knowledge by 
reference to books, newspapers, magazine articles, public 
addresses, etc., and brings it up for discussion in his 
class. 
sofficiently interested in the question to have positive 
opinions concerning it, and will be only too glad of the 
opportunity to ventilate their ideas, and to add to their 
knowledge. It is an easy matter to secure attention to a 
subject that is uppermost in the publie mind; such, for 
instance, is the political situation, the management of 
great enterprises, the abuses of municipal power, etc., ete. 
An important part of education is to know where to look 
for things, and the wide-awake teacher, not only puts his 
students to this ordeal, but assists them as best he can, 
pointing out the books and periodicals where the best in- 


and lasting must be greatly outside of books it is doubt- 
ful if in any other class of schools these devices can be as 
readily enforced, or the results secured 80 sure and lasting. 

It has been the privilege of the business college to sup- 
plement the education received from the elementary 
schools, avd to supply much of that practical knowledge 
which could only have been obtained through the hardest 
experience in business. Its special work is a work that 
cannot be so well done in schools of general culture, and 
8 besides, a kind of work that the world wants done. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS.—(V.) 


BY W. A. ROBINSON, DUDLEY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


THE LUNGS AND HEART. 


The prevalence, especially in New England, of lung 
diseases, the almost universal dread of such affections, 
and the statistics of the large death rate from consump- 
tion, all emphasize the necessity for the greatest care of 
our lungs in two directions: We are to prevent injury to 
their substance and elastic property, and we should enlarge 
their capacity to the normal and in natural ways. We 


need to havethem perform their function of purifying 


The more intelligent students will have become|the blood easily and perfectly. 


The need of enlarged lung capacity has been recognized 
by all nations, even the least scientific, for nothing less 
than broad shoulders and a rounded chest were knightly 
and godlike. It was easy to see that narrow-chested men 
and women were the first to fall before the approach of 
disease, pestilence, and a hard environment. They also 
knew that the cramped positions many of them felt ob- 
liged to assume at their work were injurious to their 
health, yet they couid seldom make any beneficial changes. 
Sometimes, in certain direct but rather rough ways, men 


formation can be obtained. And when the matter has 
been thoroughly discussed in the classes, and the ordinary 
means exhausted, he calls in from the outside some in- 
telligent and eminent expert, who gives a graceful conclu. 
sion to the investigation by an hour’s talk to the assem. 
bled class, and a submission to such inquiries as may be 
drawn out. 


I am drawing no fancy picture, but am simply stating 
what is being done; and I am doing this with a view of 
placing these institutions where they should stand in the 
American curriculam. It may be said that the business 
college has no patent on these methods ; and that they 
are quite within the province of other schools, and as well 
adapted to their genius. I will simply say that the very 
constituency of the business college renders this sort of 
exercise eminently in its line. Keeping in view this con- 
stituency and the fact that an education to be effective 


attempted to enlarge their chests in order to surpass their 
fellows in the rude sports of the times, or the ruder shocks 
of arms ; for when strength was matched against strength, 
and skill against skill, endurance, a virtue closely associ- 
ated with the power to take long, deep breathe, carried off 
the palm. To secure this endurance, exercises were taken 
to force the shoulders back, raise and strengthen the 
chest, and give a good poise to the head. 

During the present century attempts have been made 
to direct these efforts more scientifically and add to them 
such as will actively increase the surface of the air cells, 
where the carbonic acid is exchanged for the vital oxygen. 
The substance of the lungs is elastic, and like other elastic 
substances, a given surface of it may be enlarged by 
stretching. Some have advocated and practiced doing 
jthis by filling the lungs with air and then forcibly expell- 
ing it; or retaining it and subjecting the chest to external 
pressure by blows given with the hands or fists. A 


enlarged, fills the lungs. 
distributed over the surface of the air cells, there is little 
danger of injury to their elasticity. Hence movements to 
influence the action of the lungs in a healthful way are 
directed to elevating the anterior position of the ribs. 
Such are the tendencies of the arm bending and stretch- 
ing, and neck and back bending. 


rubber bag, if eo treated, will be increased in size, but will 
gradually lose its elasticity. It is reasonable to suppose 
a similar result will follow in the case of the elastic lungs, 
Hence we should use the method with great caution. 
There is an added danger in percuesing the breast roughly 
of causing ulcers, to be found upon the surface of the 
lungs under the blows. Physicians say that this is by no 
means a remote danger. 

In Swedish gymnastics progressive exercises are given 
in long series to enlarge and strengthen the chest cavity, 
and no day’s order is complete without its period of regu- 
lar, deep breathing, accompanied and assisted by the 
rhythmic elevation and depression of the arms, or move- 
ments of the trunk and head that may be helpful. This 
deep breathing is intended to force the lungs to fill out 
any added space resulting from the previous exercises 
bearing upon the chest. The caution given is, to follow 
the inspiration immediately by the expiration, and the 
elasticity of the lung substance will not suffer ; for elastic 
bodies lose their elasticity not by being stretched, but by 
being held in a stretched position. These rhythmic mus- 
cular movements are the mechanics of breathing, for the 
lungs in themselves have no power of breathing. Muscu- 
lar effort is, moreover, only essential for the inspiration, 
as the expiration is prodaced by the elasticity of the air 
cells, and the muscles of the ribs and diaphragm return- 
ing to their normal condition. 

Examination of the human skeleton shows that the ribs, 
especially the lower ones, are attached to the spinal col- 
umn and extend downward and forward. Any motion up- 
ward, therefore, forces them outward, which enlarges the 
capacity of the chest. 

The diaphragm is a muscular membrane extending 
transversely across the body below the lungs, forming a 
complete partition between the chest and abdomen, arch- 
ing upward. As it is attached to the ribs and spinal col- 
amn, elevation of the anterior portion of the ribs straight- 


ens this arch, and so again the chest capacity is increased. 


The natural atmospheric pressure, when the chest is thus 
As this pressure is very evenly 


In a negative way, all exercises are avoided that in any 
way contract the chest, and all positions of body or con- 
fining bands or stays that prevent the easy movement of 
the ribs and confine the chest enlargement to what can 
be secured by the downward movement of the diaphragm. 
It will be noticed that fully half of the movements of 
each “day’s order” are primarily for the chest, a proof 
that the Ling system of gymnastics places the emphasis 
where it is needed. That the exercises have borne their 
legitimate fruit, at least in one school, appeared recently 
in the comparison of class groups of pupils taken after an 
interval of a year. The test was the more conclusive and 
striking from the fact that a year ago the boys were taken 
from their rooms and “ posed,” while this year the group 
was almost a “snap shot.” 

We could do very little to enlarge the capacity of the 
heart, even if it were ever needed. All our efforts are to 
be directed to preventing any|injury coming toit. In the 
first place, we must not allow any other organ to press 
upon it and so interfere with its action. Expect distress 
and trouble if we distend the stomach to the extent that it 
presses upon the heart and adds to its work the throbb- 
ing of its neighbor. The case is much worse if the con- 
tents of the stomach is partly made up of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, which produce a fatty degeneration of the heart and 
consequent weakening of the muscular fibers in it. The 
heart is capable of doing a vast amount of work, and for 
a very long time, provided we give it fair warning when 
we want it to begin and when we want it to end its vigor- 
ous action. Exercise in any part of the body causes @ 
waste of tissue there, and the blood hastens to the part to 
supply material for repairs. While the muscle is in 
action, its contraction and expansion mechanically forces 
the blood along in the veins, and so much labor is taken 
away from the heart, which can utilize its strength for in- 
creasing the blood supply without the necessity of in- 
creased exertion to carry off the venous blood. Now 
suppose violent exertion begins at once from a state of 
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quiet. The action of the muscles drives on the venous 
blood, the arterial blood is not now resisted in its onward 
flow, and the heart, like a steam engine when it has sad- 
denly been disconnected from the machivery it is driving, 
or the regulator has failed to do its work, increases its 
speed to an alarming extent. At such times, in both 
cases, look out for dangerous injuries to the economy at 
weak points. There may be extraversation of blood into 
the lungs through the delicate membranes, or more dan- 
gerous still, into the brain. A gradual decrease in the 
vigor of action greatly reduces this danger, and should 
always be thought of in giving a gymnastic lesson. 

The danger of injury to heart and blood vessels from 
increased pressure is much increased if, after vigorous 
exertion, we take complete rest immediately. Then no 
muscular motion propels the venous blood forward, the 
heart continues its increased action, and congestion is the 
result. We feel it as a dizziness in the head and fullness 
in the lungs. The blood pressure is enormonsly increased, 
and the heart may be weakened by straining ; while 
there is, as in sudden beginning of violent action, only 
more imminent, the danger of bursting a blood vessel 
where it may prove fatal. 

The heart, if naturally weak, like any other muscle, 
may be strengthened by increasing its activity, but the 
added burden should not be laid upon it all at once. If 
we do so overburden it, there will be resulting weakness 
and not strength. There are, then, no distinct heart 
movements ; that is, such as can be localized upon the 
heart alone. It will, however, respond to all movements 
everywhere in the body; and if the increase in the de 
mand for blood is gradual, and when the added supply is 
no longer needed, we cause the rushing stream to slacken 
its speed gradually, we shall have done all we can hope to 
do to keep the heart strong for its life work. 

Notice how imprudent people are in their sports and 
games. Amateurs think they can come out of the shop 
or store and engage at once in the most vigorous muscu- 
lar activity of arm and leg, and when it is over, for the 
moment cool off by lying or sitting upon the ground or a 
bench. Professionals learn to do a little better, and the 
jockey knows enough to warm up his racer before the race, 
and cool him off afterward by walking him about and 
rubbing him down. Isn’t such treatment quite as essen- 
tial for the human animal, and ought we not to put it in 
practice very often ? 


THE TEACHER'S OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 
(Conference at Harvand Summer School of Pedagogy.} 


BY RAY GREENE HULING. 


The idea that professional study is of consequence to a 
teacher is comparatively new, especially in this country. 
No educational problem is more discussed now than the 
training of teachers. President De Garmo said at 
Saratoga, that the first requisite of a department of peda- 
gogy is general psychology followed by two special lines,— 
apperception and educational psychology ; that such study 
will lead into political and economic science and history. 
This scheme alone would be hardly practical enough. 

In Normal schools, the chief courses are methodology 
and school management, and history of education ; in city 
systems, much stress is laid on practice. Some would 
add a course in principles of education, but since there is 
so little agreement on what these are, they may be 
omitted ; though what the best teachers have thought them 
to,be may come into the history of education. 

Among the requisites of a teacher, scholarship is usual- 
ly put firat ; but scholarship often lacks skill in teaching. 
Skill may even be hindered by ability to acquire with un- 
usual ease; Prof. Benj. Peirce was an example of this. 
Though a teacher may not be able to enjoy the opportuni- 
ties of a professional school, yet however busy he may be, 
he can find time for private study. The first year after 
leaving school, before family duties distract him, is the 
golden time for this. The field is bewildering in its ex- 
tent and he needs direction. For those who cannot return 
for post-graduate study, the university extension system 
may be developed so far as to admit of non-resident study 
for the A. M. and Ph. D., degrees. It seems only just 
that anyone who will study enough should be enabled to 
reach a degree, no matter where he has done the study. 


Another chance for teachers is the Summer school. 
This should not tempt those who need rest; but there are 
many young men and women who do not need eight weeks 
of vacation. 

Educational meetings offer valuable opportunities for 
professional study, as well as added enthusiasm and so 
ciability. The tendency here is to spend a day on one 
topic, from various points of view. Those who take some 
active part get the most benefit. 

Visitation of schools is another help; I remember 
visiting the Boston Latin School when Mr. Gardiner was 
there and being impressed by his relentless following of a 
boy till he had broaght him to accuracy; and again at 
the Roxbury Latin echool how I witnessed Mr. Collar’s 
skill in stimalating the boys to search out the derivatives 
from a Greek root. 

Periodicals are an important aid ; teachers should take 
some regularly, and also see some others, so as to be off 
with the old and on with the new. 

Books should be bought gradually,—enough of each 
should be read to know its use. Teachers should club to- 
gether and get them, where no library offers them pro- 
fessional reading. 

Besides reading and speaking, writing is one of the 
best means of professional training. Originality is but 
the habit of acting on our suggestions. In one university 
in New England, there is no line between teachers and 
students,—all are discoverers. There are enough pro- 
blems before us to engage the attention of all. 

But no teacher should lessen his power as a teacher by 
doing too much in other directions. There are but few 
qualifications which outweigh scholarship,—but there are 
afew: health, cheerfulness, tact. The ideal teacher will 
not, for the sake of unduly accelerating the progress of 
his pupils, impose vpon himself excessive drudgery ; he 
will not, for the sake of gaining money or reputation, 
yield, at the risk of physical strain, to the seductions of 
authorship ; he will not, for the sake of enjoying the satis- 
factions of scholarship, commit the sin of defrauding 
himself of innocent recreation or sleep. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


{An Exercise.] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


PROEM. 

1, Oar rivers from his verse have beauty won, 
Oar hills new majesty have taken on ; 
Spring’s early blooms and autamn’s hoary grain 
Thereby an added grace and gladness gain. 
Freedom herself appears more dear and grand 
Because he dared before her foemen stand 
And change the music of his silver speech 
To trumpet tones that slambering souls might reach, 
While home and town and common weal beside 
His loyal sight and song have glorified. 
Friendship grows nobler in his company, 
And love reveals ita sacred ministry. 
To larger aims and holier work has won 
Each atterance of the life this day begun, 


2. To him, December’s chill, frost-laden air 
Becomes a trusty messenger, to bear 
Greetings and blessings from the friends unknown, 
Unbidden, and uncounted, who yet owa 
Their debt to him, New England’s own sweet singer, 
And pray, ‘‘ Long may his presence with us linger! ”’ 
For ever to these afar his life has been 
An inspiration. From its light we win 
As from some far, calm star, delight and peace. 
Nobler than Adhem,—may his tribe increase 
Who finds in God such hope and strength and joy 
And makes the sharing them his Jife’s employ! 


3. ' We have no speech to tell our love for him, 
His pictares all our grateful memories limn. 
Oar hearts are happier, stronger, for his words, 
Welcome as songs of dear, nest-building birds. 
And lest we mar, with clumey speech, the flow 
Of that calm stream of Jife that mirrors so 
God’s goodness, and man’s thoughts and natare’s grace, 
He for us shall ite greatening current trace. 
Scanty his speech when self the subject is, — 
But listen, for the story is all his. 


HIS STORY. 
4. “I was born on the 17th of December, 1807, in the easterly 
part of Haverhill, Mass., in the house built by my first American 
ancestor, two hundred years ago. My father was a farmer in mod- 
erate circamstances, bat with strict economy we lived comfortably 
and respectably. Both of my parents were members of the Society 
of Friends. I had a brother and two sisters. Oar home was 
somewhat lonely, half hidden in the oak woods, with no house ip 


sight, and 'we'had “few companions of our ownage, and few occa- 
sions for recreation. Oar school was only for twelve weeks in the 
year,—in the depth of winter, and half a mile distant. Oa First- 
days father and mother, and sometimes one of the children, rode 
down to the Friend’s meeting in Amesbury, eight miles distant. I 
think I rather enjoyed staying at home and wandering in the woods, 
or climbing Job's Hill, which rose abruptly from the brook which 
tippled down at the foot of our garden. From the top of the bill I 
could see the blue outline of the Deerfi-ld Mountains in New 
Hampshire, and the solitary peak of Agamenticus on the coast of 
Maine.”’ 
5. ** O for boyhood’s time of Jane, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 
I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Haumming-birds and honey-bees: 
For my sport the equirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Parpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! '’ 
6. ‘* My ancesters since 1640 have been farmers in Essex County. 
[ was early initiated into the mysteries of farming as it was prac- 
ticed seventy years ago, and worked faithfally on the old Haverhill 
homestead, until, at the age of thirty years, I was compelled to 
leave it, greatly to my regret. Ever since, if I have envied any- 
body, it has been the hale, strong farmer, who could till his own 
acre, and if he needed help, could afford to hire it, because he was 
able to lead the work himself. . . His dealing directly 
and honestly with the Almighty is safer than speculation ; his life 
is no game of chance, and his investments in the earth are better 
than stock companies and syndicates.”’ 


** A farmer’s son, 
Proud of field-lore and harvest-craft, and feeling 
All their fine possibilities, how rich 
Aod restful even poverty and toil 
Become when beauty, harmony, and love 
Sit at their hamble hearth as angels sat 
At evening in the patriarch’s tent, when man 
Makes labor noble, and his farmer's frock 
The symbol of a Christian chivalry.”’ 


8. ‘In my youthfal years I had very few advantages. My eda- 
cation was exceedingly limited, and few books could be procured to 
read or study. . . . In my father’s house, when I was a boy, 
there were not probably more tkan a dozen books, and all were of a 
peculiar type, or at least would be considered so to-day. The only 


the work of a contemporary of George Fox, the Quaker. There 
was a novel,—a pretty poor one, however,—and it belonged to an 
aunt of mine. I happened to get hold of it one day, bat after I 
bad read it nearly through I was found out, and the book was taken 
from me and hidden. My firat look into a volame of real poetry 
was when my old school-master one day brought a copy of Burns 
into the house. He read aloud from it and left it with me to read 
at my leisure. That copy of Barns had all to do in shaping my 
taste and love for poetry, and whatever success I have had in life 
is due to the Scottish bard.’’ 


9. ‘* Wild heather-bells and Robert Barns! 
The moorland flower and peasant! 
How, at their mention, memory turns 
Her pages old and pleasant! 


“ The gray sky wears again its gold 
And purple of adorning, 
And manhood’s noonday shadows hold 
The dews of boyhood’s morning. 


** T call to mind the summer day, 
The early harvest mowing, 
The sky with sun and clouds at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing. 


‘* T hear the blackbird in the corn, 
The locust in the haying, 
And, like the fabled hunter’s horn, 
Old tunes my heart is playing. 


‘* How oft that day, with fond delay, 
I sought the maple’s shadow, 
And sang with Barns the hours away, 
Forgetfal of the meadow! 


Sweet day, sweet songs !—The golden hours 
Grew brighter for that singing, 
From brook and bird and meadow flowers 
A dearer welcome bringing. 


‘« New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over Woman ; 
And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common. 
‘* | woke to find the simple trath 
Of fact and feeling better 
Than all the dreams that held my youth 


A atill repining debtor, 


volume in the line of poetry was the rhymed history of King David, © 
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‘That Nature gives her handmsid, Art, 
The themes of sweet discoursing ; 
The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue rehearsing.”’ 


10. [From a letter to a little boy in Pennsylvania, who wrote 


asking the poet how he spent his days when he was a boy. ] 

‘“T found about equal satisfaction in our old rural home, with 
the shifting panorama of the seasons, in reading the few books 
within my reach, and dreaming of something wonderful and grand 
somewhere in the future. Neither change nor loss had made me 
feel the uncertainty of all earthly things. I felt secure in my 
mother’s love, and dreamed of losing nothing and gaining much, 
Looking back now, my chief satisfaction is that I loved and obeyed 
my parents and tried to make them happy by trying to be good ; 
that I did not succeed in all respects, that I fell very far short of 
my good intentions, was a frequent cause of sorrow. I had at that 
time a very great thirst for knowledge and little means to gratify 
it; the beanty of outward natare early impressed me, and the 
moral and spiritual beanty of the holy lives I read of in the Bible 
and other good books also affected me with a sense of my own 
falling short and longings for a better atate.’”’ 


11, ‘* His heart was full of awe 
And reverence for all sacred things, 
And, brooding over form and law, 
He saw the Spirit’s wings ! 


‘* Life’s mystery wrapped him like a cloud ; 
He heard far voices mock his own. 
The sweep of wings unseen, the loud 
Long roll of waves unknown.”’ 


12, ‘* When I commenced to write I really knew nothing of the 
world, and to this day have never been in any sense a traveler. 
The farthest I have ever been away from home is Washington, and 
that was long before the war,—when I was a temporary resident of 
Philadelphia, I never enjoyed traveling as most people do. . . 
My sojourn in the Qaaker city gave me material for the poem, 
The Pennsylvania Pilgrim.’ 


13. ‘I know not how, in other lands, 
The changing seasons come and go; 
What splendors fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine snow! 
Nor how the pomp of sunrise waita 
On Venice at her watery gates ; 
A dream to me is Arno’s vale, 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a traveler's tale. 


‘© Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails ; 
And he who wanders widest lifta 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils, 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowera and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset’s call to prayer. 


‘* Then ask not why to those bleak hills 
I cling, as clings the tufted moss, 
To bear the winter’s lingering chills, 
The mocking spring’s perpetual loss. 
I dream of lands where summer smiles, 
And soft winds blow from spicy isles, 
Bat scarce could Ceylon’s breath of flowers be sweet 
Could I not feel thy soil, New England, at my feet. 


** Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand 
Of God’s occasions drifting by! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap of sensualism, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know.”’ 


14. For a long time my position in the anti-slavery agitation was 
different from that of Garrison. I recognizad that the constitution 
legalized slave holding, and therefore my efforts were directed 
against its extension to the territories, and in behalf of gradual and 
peaceful emancipation in the South; but when war burst upon us, 
I was with Lincoln and Garrison heart and soul. I am proud of 
the part I played in that controversy.” . . . ‘‘I set a higher 
valne on my name as appended to the Anti-Slavery Declaration of 
1833, than on the title-page of my book.” . . . “But, as 
Charles Sumaer endeavored to obliterate all record of that great 
conflict from our battle flags, so I desire to bury in the waters of 
oblivion all the bitter things I caid in that strife,’’ 


‘* To that dark time 
When, faint with watching, few and worn, 
We saw no welcome day-star climb 
The cold gray pathway of the morn!"’ 


15. 


‘* The burden of a prophet’s power 
Fell on me in that fearfal hour ; 
From off unutterable woes 
The curtain of the fature rose ; 


I saw far down the coming time 

The fiery chastisement of crime ; 
With noise of mingling hosts, and jar 
Of falling towers and shouts of war 
I saw the nations rise and fall.’’ 


‘* Deep ae I felt, and stern and strong, 
In words which Prudence smothered long, 
My soul spoke out against the wrong, 


‘© To brave Opinion’s settled frown, 
From ermined robe and saintly gown, 
While wrestling reverenced error down. 


‘‘ With soul and strength, with heart and hand, 
I turned to Freedom’s struggling band.” 


16. ***Snow Bound’ was written after two beings had passed 
away whom I loved devotedly,—my mother and my sister. It is in 
one sense a memorial to them; and as I onuld not dissociate them 
from my home, the poem became & narrative of my early days in 
Haverhill. Many of my poems were composed in the presence of 
my mother and sister. Their talk seldom disconcerted me.’ 


‘* Henceforth listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still ; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 

We sit beneath their orchard trees, 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees, 

And rustle of the bladed corn. 

We turn the pages that they read 

Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sound is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 

(Since He who knows our need is just) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own!’’ 


18, “ Life greatens in these later years, 


The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 


‘* Yet happy, in some lull of life, 
Some truce of God which breaks its strife. 
The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew 
Dreaming in thoughtful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew, 
And dear and early friends,—the few 
Who yet remain,—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond.”’ 


19. ‘‘I never had any method about my poems, but wrote when 
Ieould. . . I suppose I can attribute whatever facility of 
expression | have to my journalistic experience. I have always 
written for the pleasure it gave me, and have never published any- 
thing withoat feeling a sense of timidness aboutit. If I have done 
any good in life in helping to make the world better and happier, 
I thank God for it.’’ 


20. Recitation,—‘' My Psalm.”’ 


21. “ Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, and I were very warm 
friends. Each of ua took great pride in the other’s work. We 
were in the habit of exchanging notes upon what we had written, 
and if one happened to run across a pleasant notice about the other 
it was cut out of the paper and senttohim. . . . Longfellow, 
what a host of recollections his name calls up! He was a marvel- 
lous man. . . . I thiok he was the most delightfal person 
whom I ever met. . . . Andwhile I speak of him I cannot 
help thinking of Emerson, the mystic, some of whose poems will 
last as long as the language endares; and Hawthorne, who drank 
from the pure well of Euglish undefiled. . . . Those were 
golden days when we were all together. 


22, Recitation from ‘‘ My Triumph,” beginning with the lines,— 
** Sweeter than any song 
My songs that found no tongue.’’ 


283. Recitation.—*‘ Oar Poet’s Heritage.”’ 
To John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The birds come home at sunset to the nest. 
The seed the sower’s careful hand has pressed 
Into the furrows, or scattered wide 
In the spring mornings, at late autumn-tide 
Has ripened into bread for the world’s need ; 
And on its sweetness may his own life feed. 
Noontime grape-treading, all for others’ sake, 
Brings wine of which the worker may partake. 


Thy thoughts are singing birds, come home to brood ; 
Thy songs are seed of wheat, the soul’s best food. 
Rich wine are they, both fine and nourishing, 
They are the blossoms of thy life's long spring. 
As, rooted once, some flowers bloom year by year, 
More lavish for time’s buffeting severe, 
So faithful still, with blessings multiplied, 
Thy life grows richer at its eventide! 
— OLIVE E. Dana, in Portland Transcript. 


When the harvest-time was near, 
And autarmnal mists began 

On the mountains to appear, 
O'er the wires a message ran,— 


** Whittier, New England’s bard, 


Loved of all her singers best. 


Who her noblest hopes declared, 
Now has entered into rest.”’ 


Loving voices will repeat 
In the homes his gracious song, 
Helped to make more pare and sweet, 
Long his laye, his praise as long. 


And the land his minstrelsy 
Has inspired to cast aside 

The dark bands of slavery, 
And has always glorified, — 


Long will keep, her hills among, 
The high, holy influences, 

Wakened by his stirring song, 
By that brave, calm life of his! 


IN MEMORIAM: GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 


. BY FLORENCE A, BLANCHARD. 


“€ The old, old fashion,— Death! 
Oh, thank God, all who see it, 
For that older fashion yet,— 

O£ Immortality.”’ 


1. The death of George William Curtis, Aug. 31, 1892, is a great 
national loss,—“ not alone because of his prominence 1n his profes- 
sion and literature, but also of the great and healthy influence he 
exerted upon public questions and public life.” 

2. Mr. Curtis was born in Providence, R, I., Feb. 24, 1824, and 
on his maternal side was descended from Senator James Barrill, a 
former chief-jastice and United States senator of wide renown. 

8. His family removed to Jamaica Plain, Mass., where he 
attended school until 1839. In that year he went to New York 
and obtained employment as a clerk in a mercantile house, But 
the work was not congenial. 

4. With his elder brothers, in 1842, he joined the Brook Farm 
community, at West Roxbury, Mass., and after remaining there for 
eighteen months, studying and employing themselves in the calti- 
vation of the farm, they went to Concord, Mass., where they spent 
eighteen months more in a farmer’s family, afterward tilling a 
small piece of land of their own for six months. 

5. In 1846 he went abroad, living for some time in Italy and 
Germany. While in Germany, he entered the University of Berlin, 
witnessing the revolutionary acenes of 1848. Later he traveled in 
Egypt and Syria. 

5. Returning home in 1850, he soon secured a position on the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune. 

7. About this time he married Miss Anna G. Shaw, daughter of 
Robert G. Shaw, the eminent philanthropist, recently deceased. 
Two children survive him,—Elizabeth, who lived with him, and a 
son, Dr. Frank G. Curtis of West Newton, Mass.. One daughter 
has been dead some years. 

8. He had lived in Staten Island for more than thirty years. 
Everybody there knew and loved him, his affable manners and 
kind heart endearing him to all. The news of his death caused 
universal sorrow. 

9. In 1852 he became one of the editors of that famous magazine 
which had for its principal contributor, the late James Russell 
Lowell,—Putnam’s Monthly, and remained with it until it was dis- 
continued, 

10, The series of papers entitled the “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” in 
Harper's Monthly, was begun by him in 1853, and in that same year 
he entered the lecture field. 

11, As a lecturer his services were in constant demand, his sub- 
jecta were well chosen, and he soon became one of that remarkable 
group, including Starr King, Phillips, and Beecher, who bailt up 
the lyceum into an important institution. 

12. Not long after the establishment of Harper’s Weekly, in 1857, 
he became the leading editorial writer, and when Harper's Bazar 
was started in 1867, he began a series of papers under the title of 
“* Manners Upon the Road,” which was continued weekly till the 
spring of 1873. 

13. In the annals of American literature the name of George 
William Cartis has been prominent. Though his writings have 
been of an ephemeral nature, his connection with the leading mag- 
azines of the day enabled him for nearly half a century to scatter 
broadcast refined thoughts, sentiments, and feelings. 

14. His literary style was elegant and poetical. His essays recall 
those of Addison and Irving, but he has added to his a distinctive life 
power that is all his own. One says: ‘‘ Perhaps he is seen at his 
very best in Prue and I, a collection of fanciful sketches first pub- 
lished in Putnam’s Monthly, which Mr. Howell’s calls the most 
beantifal ever written.’’ 

15, His published works: The Nile Notes of a Howadji, 1851,— 
*‘an unrhymed poem; wild, willfal, fantastic, but very beantifal ”’ ; 
The Howadji in Syria, 1852; Lotus Eating, 1852; The Potiphar 
Papers, 1853,—“‘ a series of satiric sketches of society’’; Prue and 
I, 1856; Trumps,—a novel,—1862; The Life, Character, and 
Writings of William Cullen Bryant, 1879; Wendell Philiips,—a 
eulogy, 1884, 

16. In the field of letters he had many warm friends, In his 
early manhood, while at Concord, he met Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Henry Thoreau, and the intimacy formed lasted 
throughout their lives. He was also closely associated with Long- 
fellow, Bancroft, and other leading literary men. 

1. As 4 hater of slavery, a constant and powerful opponent of 
intriguing politicians, an ardent friend of civil service reform, an 
advocate of women suffrage, as an Independent, ever since the 
Cincinnati convention in 1872, when he declared that as an Ameri- 
can citizen he carried his soversignty under his hat, Mr, Curtis 
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stands forth as one of the few men who have courageously made a 
constant and aggressive fight for pure politics and pure social life, 
forming an ideal citizen. 

18. ‘‘He was one of the few reformers who have not in some 
measure mixed their love of man with hate of men; hia quarrel was 
with error, and not with the persons who were in it, so that he had 
no enemies but those or his own cause.— Hovells. 

19. Qaotation: What makes the “ best society ’’ of men and 
women ? ‘Lhe noblest specimens of each of course. The man who 
who mold the time, who refresh our faith in heroism and virtue. 

. The women, whose beauty, and sweetness, and dignity, 
and high accomplishment and grace, make us understand the Greek 
mythology, aud weaken our desire to have some glimpse of the 
most famous women of history. The ‘ best society ’’ ia that in 
which the virtues are the most shining, which is the most charita- 
ble, forgiving, long-suffering, modest, and innocent. The “‘ beat 
society’’ is by its very name, that in which there is the least hy- 
pocrisy and insincerity of all kinda, which recoils from, and blasts, 
artificiality, which is anxious to be all that it is possible to be, 
which sternly reprobates all shallow pretence, all coxcombry and 
foppery and insists upon simplicity as the infallible characteristic 
of trae worth. That is the ‘* beat society’ which comprises the 
best men and women. 


FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 


BY AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


In what play or plays is :— 

1. A statue brought to life? 

2. Jealousy the cause of trouble ? 

An oracle consulted ? 

A woman, untainted by social life, portrayed ? 
Insanity portrayed ? 

Insanity feigned ? 

Pity or mercy shown by a character ? 


3, 
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ZOOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY H. E. CHAPIN, OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


It is now so generally accepted that the only successful 
way in which this observational study can be pursued is 
by the observational method, that I propose to discuss 
simply its application as the surest path by which the 
pupil may be led, step by step, to those correct habits of 
observation so essential as a means of education, and to 
comprehend the wonderful relations of one form of life 
to another. 

The old method of beginning the study of organized 
nature with the lowest creatures in the animal kingdom 
is now being abandoned by teachers of biology, under 
the lead of no less a scientist than Professor Huxley, 
who is frank enough to confess that experience has taught 
him the unwisdom of taking the beginner at once into 
the new and strange region of microscopic life, and the 
advantage of placing before him a subject which he has 
often seen. 

I have found it well, eepecially in the case of young 
pupils, to begin with some insect, for the reason that all 
are at once attracted to the work of dissection, which is 
often otherwise at this early stage when the subject is a 
vertebrate. Then, again, pupils are at the outset awk. 
ward and destructive, and insect forms are numerous and 
easily obtained. 

A laboratory, as it is generally understood, is by no 
means absolutely essential for successful work in elemen- 
tary zoblogy. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that some 
of the very best results have been obtained with the 
simplest appliances. The laboratory is a very valuable 
acquisition to the student of biology, and, in fact, is in. 
dispensable for advanced work, but for the high school 
and academy it is merely a convenience. Given a pair 
of scissors, a pair of forceps, a large needle, a piece of 
sponge, drawing material, and a board, about 18 by 8 
inches for each pupil, a sharp knife for every two or 
tbree pupils, and a bottle of chloroform or ether for 
general use, and the outfit is complete. Any desk or 
table may be used. Some of the specimens can be ob- 
tained by the class, and such as are not at hand may be 
procured at a very small outlay from those who make 
this a business. All should be required to make separate 
drawings of the different parts observed in the external 
anatomy, and, so far as practicable, of the internal organs. 

This is of vast importance, and must not be slighted. 
Pupils will make excuses, but none should be accepted ; 
there is not one but that can draw, and it will soon be a 


matter of surprise to note the comparative excellence of 
the drawings of those who really thought themselves de- 
void of all ability in this direction. After working upon 
three or four types of insects, the crayfish or lobster is, 
perhaps, the best subject to engage our attention, and by 
the time this is finished the pupil is so much at home 
with the dissection that it will not be a matter of great 
importance what types of animal life are taken up, 
though it would be well to defer the work upon the 
vertebrates a little longer. 

The importance of having all the branches of the 
animal kingdom represented must not be lost sight of. 
It may, however, be impossible for some schools to pro- 
cure a microscope (though one could be bought for twenty- 
five dollars), and in such cases it would be necessary to 
omit work upon the protozoa, though a lesson or two 
should be devoted to that branch. The absence of any 
text-book embracing both laboratory and descriptive 
features is to be lamented; but, while regarding the ob- 
servational work as the primary consideration, much 
stress must be laid upon the relations existing between 
members of the different sub-kingdoms and classes repre- 
sented by the types examined. Furthermore, the pupil 
should be drilled upon classification, though those animals 
which are so unfortunate as to have no sure abiding place, 
owing to the disagreement of scientists, should receive 
little attention in this grade of the work. It is held by 
some that each pupil should be urged to select a particu- 
lar group, especially insects, for distinctive study, but 
this may not prove advantageous in all cases with a young 
class. Where there is observed a marked adaptation to 
the study, it w uld be well to encourage such special 
work; in other words, make the assignment of a par- 
ticular order or family for careful investigation a recog- 
nition of meritorious work on the part of the pupil. 

It is now being recognized by some very successfal 
teachers of science in the secondary schools that the best 
results in that department may be obtained by reversing 
the order so long followed, viz., that of physics and 
chemistry before natural history, and the observational 
studies are accordingly placed in the early part of the 
course. The reason for this is obvious,—pupils just 
entering upon their studies in the high school are better 
prepared for work in which the principal requisite is a 
pair of sharp eyes than for that which necessitates the 
application of mathematics and the dextrous handling of 
apparatus. School authorities who are considering a re. 
vision of the curricula in these schools would do well to 
make a note of this fact. 


HISTORICAL WORD PUZZLES. 


ARRANGED BY M. T. 


V. The greatest but one of living statesmen. 
the early part of this century, of high rank. Was in- 
fluential in bringing about the Frauco-Prussian war. At 
first he was hated by his countrymen, but afterward re- 
spected and loved because by his adroit planning great 
success came to his country through this war. Through 
the rest of that reign and through the following one he 
in reality raled the country, though without the title of 
emperor. Bat when the present ruler, —a young and im- 
petuous man,—came to the throne, he resigned his posi- 
tion, after a brief period filled with troubles between him- 
self and the ruler. 

VI. Prominent worker and nurse in the Civil War. 
Has written a history of the war. Isa lectarer. Home 
is in a suburb of Boston. 

VII. An army officer. Sent into an unknown region 
in search of countrymen who were lost while exploring 
there some years before. He lost his way and all but a 
few of the company died from cold and hunger. When 
all hope of relief had been given up they were found bya 
rescuing party. Is now employed in the weather bureau. 


Born in 


I. Matthew Prior. 
II. Shakespeare. 


III. Robert Dadley. 
IV. Richard I. 


‘The Old Brick Academy,” by Rev. Edward A. Rand, an 
expert story writer, will begin early in October. 

Mr. Winship will continue the articles on History, of which there 
will be several covering United States and general history, both in 
Essentials’? and Special.”’ 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The Fire Island episode offers an excellent opportunity 
for impressing upon pupils the needs of looking at a 
question upon all sides. The London and other foreign 
journals have expressed unmitigated censure upon the 
American lack of administrative powers, and upon the 
lawlessness existing, not in the wild West, but on the 
shores of New York Bay. While we must agree entirely 
with this view in the abstract, be sure that the young 
people appreciate the position of the Fire Islanders, who 
recognized that if once the island were given up to the 
cholera all future profit from pleasure seekers was gone. 
The contamination of the fishing grounds and oyster beds, 
the principal source of income for the islanders, had 
already led to a marked decrease in the orders from the 
city. They were fighting literally for their bread and 
butter, and that, too, just as the winter was approaching. 
Because the children will feel that, had they been in the 
place of the islanders, they would have acted much as 
these did, is only reason why they should be made to see 
the illegality of such a course and its disregard of the 
welfare of the entire country. The natural corollary 
will be the appreciation of the fact that, if the good of 
the whole demands sacrifices of these islanders, the 
whole in turn puts itself under obligution to see that 
full recompense is made to those who suffer. 

The public spirit of individuals does much to replace 
the lack of administrative power, of which the British 
press has spoken. While it is most unfortunate that the 
health officers of New York could not immediately ar- 
range for the isolation of the cabin passengers on the 
infected steamers, we must honor the noble generosity of 
Mr. Morgan, who promptly purchased the steamer 
Stonington and placed it at the disposal of Dr. Jenkins. 

Governor Flower ordered the purchase of Fire Island 
as a private citizen, and it was paid for by his personal 
check. 

Now that the cholera has appeared upon land, it might 
be well to tell the pupils the old fable of the man who 
met the Plague and made it promise not to kill more 
than one tenth of the people. As the Plague was retiring 
fram the land, nine-tenths of the people having died, the 
man met it again, and asked why the promise had not 
been kept, The Plague replied: ‘I killed but one-tenth ; 
the remaining ones were afraid of me and died. 

The return of the Peary Expedition offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for speaking of the dangers and pros- 
pective advantages of Arctic exploration. The expedition, 
really a private undertaking, although the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia was nominally its sponsor, was, 
undoubtedly, even more foolhardy than are such usually. 
Lieutenant Peary has, however, proved his theory, and 
overland journeys,—Peary traveled 1,300 miles with dogs 
in ninety days,—will most probably be adopted in the 
future as the most feasible method of exploring ice-covered 
regions. 

The Irish situation, if the occurrences at Woodford 
were really the beginning of a new order of things, is in 
a most encouraging state for all the parties concerned. 
Mr. John Morley has taken residence in Dublin, and 
the first sign of the new regime was the entire absence 
of a police detail at a meeting of evicted tenants. The 
meeting was entirely peaceable, and showed that the Irish 
left to themselves can huld public meetings without 
violating law and order. 

The state nominations, most of which have now been 


made, mark one culminating point in the campaign. The 
various features of our really somewhat peculiar political 
machinery cannot be explained too often to the young 
people. Show how the members of the state, county, 
and district are apportioned and how elected. Explain 
the workings of caucus and the primary meetings. Ask 
if any pupils know whether it was known before the ecau- 
cus met who was likely to be nominated. If, as is likely, 
some child brings up some “ bargain” in the nominations 
or conventions, do not dodge the subject nor condemn it. 
A bargain may be, as most are, perfectly legitimate. 
Explain the sound principles which dictate that if one 
town casts but a small fraction of the party vote, its citi- 
zens cannot ask for more than their share of candidates. 
Make citizens who will see that it is much more of a dis- 
grace to know nothing of the way in which a “slate” 
was made up than it is to be a party to it, always insist- 
ing that the * trading,” when any is needed, shall be for 
the securing of the best possible obtainable, 
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discover some new thing, but is merely to appropriate 
and apply that which is common to all. It will be s 
great day for the schools when our leaders turn their 
gaze upon the universal science while seeking the sources 
of pedagogical power. 


How Wet, nor How Lone.—Traditions sometimes 
get ruthlessly handled these days. It is not easy to cling 
to the “good old ways” without getting into very bad 
ways sometimes. Mayor Elihu B. Hayes of Lynn gave 
one educational custom a bad shaking up when he an- 
nounced recently to the board that an effort should be 
made to grade salaries upon present efficiency rather than 
upon length of service, as is now almost universal. If, 
as is very generally supposed, modern methods of pro 
fessional training are a great improvement upon old 
methods, if it costs several times as inuch now as formerly 
to train oneself thoroughly for teaching them, is it 
economical or just to keep a man or woman at work 
twelve or more years before he or she can receive the 
maximum salary ’ Is it wise to havea point ahead which 
if reached enables the teacher to loaf ever after if he 
chooses? These are pertinent questions. Let the pro 
fession think on these things. In the meantime we will 
see what we shall see by way of experiment. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE SCHOOL. 


Balance of Power (poem) 163°" 
Rocratie Dalect is President G. Stanley Hall, who is saying a multitude 
Business Education: Ite Place inthe American Education = =—_183 of good things with few or none that are erratic, says : 
In Memoriam: George William Curtis ease "2 g¢« [ture institutions. It is the most uniform in all lands. 
Historical Word Puzzles | There is a consensus of belief in school education never 
|attained in any subject in the world before.” This is one 
Prevent Day HaudWwritiog of those statements of a universally recognized truth that 
Advenee of Education in the South |mnakes one wonder that it was not earlier phrased. 
Mention’ The strength and beauty of the fact it enshrines are to 
That tt, [be found in the thought that it is one of the accepted con- 
i of advancing civilization, with its individual free- 
— 18t__|dom and personal responsibility that all children should 
Educational Intelligence _.... te tees toes 191 | have as good an education as they are willing to accept, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT, 22, ’92. 


Sing “America,” 11 am, October 21. 
THE best missionary work is educational. 


Every northern state west of the Alleghenies now has 
a state university. 


Tue public schools much teach the Sunday schools 
some important lessons. 


Tue St. Louis Globe-Democrat says there is too much 
intellectual calisthenics in the schools. Is it true of your 
school ? 


Tue University of Prague was the first in Germany 
and the first formally founded of the great European 
universities. 


Tuose who are responsible for the schools are calling 
upon parents all over the country to show more interest 


in the schools, by visiting and seeing the work at all 
times. 


New York Ciry had a record last year of suspensions 
jn but thirty-five of the two hundred and thirty-three 


and that those who decline to accept any shall be required 
to learn some of the essentials of intelligent choice which 
lie at the foundation of character and of good citizenship. 
The companion truth to that of President Hall’s is this : 
A nation will be uniformly prosperous, universally influ- 
ential for good, and secure in its permanency in propor- 
tion to the wisdom with which it provides educational ad- 
vantages, the generosity with which it supports and the 
vigor with which it administers its school system. The 
teachers and those who think and work with them are 
then in step with the grandest forces in the most remark- 
able age the world has known, and their privilege is to 
make to-day the dawn of a better to-morrow. 


PRESENT DAY HANDWRITING. 


The physicians, merchants, and cranks of the continent 
are making a vigorous protest against the handwriting of 
the present day. While everything else educational has 
improved, the handwriting has deteriorated, if anything. 
It is a rare exception to find any one who can write so 
that it can be read easily, and not infrequently people 
write so that it is impossible for any one but an expert to 


schools. The number was fifty-one in an attendance of 
nearly two handred thousand. 


Ir is highly amusing to see the world formally informed 
that an experiment is being made in Boston and Chicago 
of teaching children to read in sentences rather than in 
letters and words. This is now ancient history in educa- 
tion. 


A UniversaL Science.—The science of pedagogy 
must be accepted as a phase of universal science, which 
is to be developed when from the special and practical 
sciences there is derived or developed the essence common 
to them ail, a foree conserved in each. The acceptance 
of this position will dignify pedagogy, and at the same 
time make it more serviceable to humanity. Teachers 
need not be, should not be, a peculiar people any more 
than those who have studied the science of law or medi 


know what was intended. It is a great expense to every 
newspaper office, the delays caused by unintelligible 
writing. The newspapers rarely refer to the subject, in- 
asmuch as editors are of all men the greatest sinners in 
this regard. 

The schools, however, have no excuse for not sending 
into the business world good writers. The demand is for 
a hand that is easily read, for reasonably rapid penman- 
ship, for ease to the penman. The statement has been 
officially made that in the United States as a whole, or in 
any section of it “there is not more than one ina hundred 
who writes a decent, legible signature.” One who was 
in wy to know says that ninety per cent. of the young 
men who apply for positions wri i i 


As regards the intentionally unintelligible handwriting 


cine. The principles of investigation are the same in 
essence in all the sciences, and the pedagogue is not to 


80 fashionable in cultured circles, we have nothing to say 
| other than to express utter disgust at the thought that a 
fad so infamous can be made the test for social prestige 


as it practically is in some minds. For that unintelligi. 
bility which comes from a life-long habit of carelessness 
born of over-much writing with the thought upon the 
thought we have the deepest sympathy. They are 
helpless. 

The bad writing that is wholly inexcusable is that 
which results from a ‘ good copy-book hand,” wrecked by 
the necessity of writing rapidly when the thought cannot 
be upon the length of the loop, the slant of the stroke, 
the delicacy of the hair line, or the intensity of the shad- 
ing. The schools must teach a hand that is rapid and as 
easily read as type. This must be applied in work until 
it shall be second nature to write legibly. No child has 
been rightly taught when there is any noticeable difference 
between the copy-book work and the other school exercise 
writing and note taking. 

The philosopher and the expert tell us that the solution 
of all these problems lies in the vertical, or 90° hand. 
In this the nerve specialist sees the preventive of curva- 
ture of the spine, the occulist a preventive of near-sight- 
edness, and the business man legibility. Be this as it 
may, it is well that public attention has been called to 
this fact and that teachers are to be taught and inspired 
to seek health and perfect vision avd preserve patience by 
something better by way of handwriting. 


VENTILATE. 


Unless you have a scientific system of ventilation you 
should see that the windows are thrown wide open just 
before the school assembles, at recess, at the noon. hour, 
and at the close of the school at night. This should not 
be neglected in the winter on the ground of insufficient 
heat; a room will heat up immediately after a complete 
change of air when it is practically impossible to make it 
comfortable with stagnant air. The tests of the amount 
of carbonic acid gas in a schoolroom have not been satis- 
factory in America, but in Europe many tests bave been 
carefully made. Of these, one of the most satisfactory 
was that of Breiting in the schools of Basel. The report 
gives the proportion of carbonic acid to 10,000 parts of 
atmosphere. 


7.45 a. m., before school, 22 4 parts per 10,000. 
‘ 


800 “ beginning of school, 240 ‘ 
9 00 48.0 
10.00 before recess, 
after recess, 623 * " 
11.00 end of session, 
empty room, 3.0 
1.45 p. m., before school, 
200 beginning of school, 55.0 
300 ‘' before recess, 760 
after recess, 64.0 
close of school, 930 
empty room, 57.0 


There were 64 pupils in the room, which contained 
251.61 cubic meters of air space. 

Hesse’s test in Saxony,—every ten minutes,—found as 
high as 80 parts in 10,000. Pettenkofer tested the gas 
in Liebig’s lecture-room at Munich. There were 46 (00 
cubic feet of air space for 300 people. The gas went up 
from 10.8 parts per 10,000 at 6 p. m. to 22.6 at 6.30 
and 32 2 at 7 p. m. 

Baring’s test in the schools of Celle found as high as 
90 parts, and even 120 per 10,000. Even the Gymna- 
sien went from 20 to 50 parts. 

There should not be more than 4 parts of gas in 10,000. 
W. R. Nichols, the chemist, once tested thirty-nine 
Boston schoolhouses, and the average was but 156. Mr. 
R. C. Kedzie of Michigan found 22.9 parts in schools of 
the state. The schools of this country unquestionably 
have better air than those of Europe, where the condition 
of things is worse than in the famous prison cells. In 
Berlin gymnasium there was, by Reitchel’s test, 97 parts, 
while the most found in a prison cell was 35 parts. 

Dr. W. H. Burnham has made this study a specialty, 
and his conclusions, backed by elaborate facts, are: (1) 
that pure air is a question of ventilation ; (2) that it is 
not dependent upon the amount of air per pupil; (3) that 
the entire air of the room must be occasionally changed ; 
(4) that small buildings may be ventilated by the ordi- 
nary methods of changing the currents of air; (5) that in 
large buildings there must be some mechanical artificial 


means ; (6) that ventilating cannot be acgomplished aside 
from the methods of heating. 
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ADVANCE OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


The Cosmopolitan, which, by the way, is now at the 
front in the contest of new magazines for a place in line 
with the old, has a vigorous and admirably-phrased arti- 
cle on the “ Advance of Education in the South” in its 
September issue. In 1866 there were not more than 
twenty colleges open from Maryland to Florida and from 
Missouri to Texas. At present there are more than one 
hundred and fifty in that section. Until 1870 the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was the only institution to break away 
from the old régime in which the church and its pastor 
were the power and the classics the means of education. 
These institutions were focused for the training of 
preachers, lawyers, orators, but they trained also “a gen- 
eration of idle dreamers and impractical theorists.” 

Since 1875 the scholastic institutions, new and old. 
have developed the industrial South. There are eight 
fully equipped technical schools in connection with the 
universities, fifteen special technical collegiate institutions, 
one state school of technology, two local technical insti- 
tutions. In all this work the University of Virginia is 
easily the leader, having made its departure heroically in 
1869. It should be said, to the credit of the North, that 
its special benefactor was Lewis Brooks of Rochester, 
New York. But the great industrial benefactor of the 
South was John Miller of Lynchburg, Va., who bequeathed 
a million dollars for a purely “ manual labor school,” of 
which the JourRNAL published a full account some time 
since. The institution opened in 1882 with a “ Maine man 
from Massachusetts ” at its head. It has already graduo- 
ated 550 “ youths and maidens,” machinists, carpenters, 
electrical experts, engineers, railroad men, telegraph 
operators, masons, draughtsmen, printers, farmers, 
founders, druggists, ete. 

The Georgia Institute of Technology, planned after the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in charge of a 
Southern man, an enthusiast in the cause of the indus- 
trial regeneration of the. poor, is probably the most ‘ad- 
vanced plant in the South. The College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts at Raleigh, although but four years 
old, gives promise of taking a foremost place. Other in- 
stitutions whose work is recognized as of inestimable ben- 
efit to that section are the University of Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural College, University of South Caro- 
lina, Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Kentucky State College, Arkansas Industrial University, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Vanderbilt 
University, Tulane University, and the special schools at 
Hampton, Raleigh, Atlanta, Knoxville and Nashville. 
All this means a great advance to the industrial develop- 
ment of the South. It has come none too soon. It is 
needed. The average wealth for every man, woman, and 
child in the country is $1000, in the New England and 
Middle states it is $1209; while in the south Atlantic 
states it is but $495, and in the south central but $435. 
This gulf will be lessened when the industrial activities 
of the South are quickened by the spirit and training of 
these institutions. 


ABOUT HOME LETTER. 


[Editorial Correspondence.] 


‘* Never was there such September weather,’’ has been the daily 
exclamation in Boston and vicinity since schools opened. There 
has not been an uncomfortably warm day, not a disagreeably cold 
or wet day, but a grand send-off for the year. 


The schools are crowded,—never so crowded as at the opening of 
this term; and the moat significant fact is that the over-crowding is 
due not so much to the incoming of new pupils in the lower grade 
as to the remaining in school of a larger proportion than ever before. 
A mueh larger proportion go into the high schools than ever before, 
and the same is true of the upper grades in the grammar achoole. 
In Worcester, for instance, they have just dedicated a large new 
high school building, erected to meet future needs, and it was over- 
flowing the first day. 


Athol kas a beautiful new high school house, situated upon one of 
the most commanding sites in the state. It has every modern de- 
vice for the best of work and the greatest comfort, and is architect- 
urally charming. 

The Somerville city government has delayed the erection of a 
new high school building until the condition of things is little short 
of disgraceful. The school is divided into nearly equal sections, 
each attending half time, the college studente only having the full 
benefit of the school. 


Newtop is rejoicing beyond pregedept in the decision of Mr. 


George I. Aldrich to remain as her superintendent despite the ardor 
of the Boston committee to secure him. Newton has not been in 
so good a condition educationally for twenty years as to-day, and 
there are indications that the present condition will continue. Mr. 
Aldrich is a rare man along all lines, and Newton does well to give 
him the largest salary ever paid a public school teacher or superin- 
tendent in New England outside of Boston. 


Boaton reélected Mr. John Kneeland with practical unanimity, 
there being no other name seriously thought of by the committee 
Neither Mr. Aldrich nor Mr. George H. Martin, who were elected 
in Jave, ever visited a member of the committee or was visited by 
any man at their instigation. The committee took the high ground 
that they knew their own business, that they knew of men and their 
merits, and that whoever ‘‘called round” to present his claims 
should be at a serious discount. 


Mr. Walter S. Parker, the popular principal of the Everett 
School, with no effort on his part, came within one vote of an elec” 
tion as supervisor in June,—an unusual compliment to a principal. 


Mr. Alonzo Meserve of the Bowdoin School, who escorted a large 
party of teachers and others through Europe, returned in season 


Brimmer School remained abroad for two weeks’ extra, it being 
practically the only time he ever took two weeks vacation in school 
time. Dr. T. M. Balliet, Mr. Brookings, Mies Luella E. Fay, and 
several other Springfield teachers, escaped quarantine just in time 
to open their schools. 


Miss Kate Sanborn, the authoress and lecturer, gave her friends 
& unique outing last Saturday. A year ago she made the “great 
bit’’ of the season in the publication of Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm, a book of 170 pages, which gave in her witty way an 
account of the experiences and expenses involved in the purchase 
and regeneration of a twenty-five acre abandoned farm at Metcalf, 
Maee., thirty miles from Boston. On Saturday 150 persons re- 
sponded in person to the following invitation : 


“Mies Kate Sanborn requests the pleasure of your presence at a 
Raral Festival and Codperative Colambian Collation, Saturday, 
Sept. 17, 1892, Breezy Meadows, Metcalf, Mass. (the ‘ Abandoned 
Farm’), Each guest may contribute some ‘goody’ not indigenous 
to ‘Gooseville.’? Lunch at 1.15. Hens fed 3 30 precisely. Home- 
made pies, husking party, old-fashioned games, regatta on the 
home-made lake, dance in the barn.’’ 


Among those to respond to this captivating invitation were Edna 
Dean Proctor, Abby Morton Diaz, Frank B. Sanborn, Dr. Arthar 
Little, Alonzo S. Weed, Hezekiah Butterworth, Moses True Brown, 
Florence Rice Knox, Julia Houston West, Mellen Chamberlain, 
Joseph G. Edgerly, the Apollo Club, Mr. Heinrich, the “ blind 
singer,’ Miss Clark, Mre. Hiram Orcutt, Henry Dewey, Dr. 
Quimby, Principal Sanborn of Hingham, Principal Morrison of 
Medford, and many other persons of distinction. It was an occasion 
in which wit and wisdom were rampant from 12.28 to 8.58 without 
&@ moment’s cessation. Such a home, such a hostess, such jollity, 
such rollicking fan, such feasting, speaking, and singing, are not 
available often in a life time, as were here enjoyed under the magic 
spell of Miss Sanborn and her gifted brother, Edwin Webster San- 
born, a New York lawyer. The Gooseville quartet weloomed the 
assembled audience at the call of the hoetess,—four large geese 
being turned from a dry goods box to make music in their frantic 
flight to the hen yard. Upon a monument twelve feet high and 
ten feet in diameter, built of farm stones, was piled a full cord of 
wood, which made a huge bonfire all the evening, while hundreds 
of Chinese lanterns converted the farm into fairy land. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chicago lost sixteen teachers by death during the last school year. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean and Post are loyal advocates for women 
upon the school boards. 

All children entering the Butte City, Montana, schools will be 
given a year’s kindergarten training. 

The women of Minneapolis have started a campaign, det \rmined 
to have a woman upon the school board. 

Wichita has done a great thing for itself by selecting as superin- 
tendent Dr. William Richardson of Cleveland. 
Superintendent Baker of Newport suggests that all persons sus- 
pected of ignorance be arrested and lodged in an evening school. 

Minneapolis proposes to eliminate from the high school studies 
moral philosophy. The demand of the times is for more not less 
ethics. 

Piatteburg, N. Y., is fortunate in securing the services of 
Prof. E. N. Jones, for several years superintendent of schools at 
Saratoga. 

We have the picture of one public school library, in which every 
chair is placed carefully against the wall, at least five feet from the 
reading table. 

The Hygeia Water Supply Company have secured entire con- 
trol of the water privilege at the World’s Fair. The management 
cannot even supply water free. 

The Worcester Telegram declares that the heaviest taxpayers are 
those who are most sure to support the school board in paying large 
salaries to secure and retain the best obtainable teachers. 

Prof. Alfred H. Evans of Ashbarnham, Mass., a contributor to 
the JOURNAL, is candidate for auditor upon the Prohibition state 
ticket. It is a pity that his clear head and honest hand will not be 
permitted to audit. 

Sapt. R. W. Stevenson of Wichita has become state manager for 


Ohio of the Massachusetts Benefit Association with an office at 


for the opening of his school. Mr. Quincy E. Dickerman of the| 


Columbus, Ohio. This is the best of all the mutual associations 
and must give Mr. Stevenson a fine business for life. 


Granville B. Putnam, auth or of “Columbia’s Jubilee,’’ has 
adapted this poem more perfectly to the exercises of October 21 

and music therefor has been composed by J. E. Trowbridge. 
Both oditions will be issued by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. The 
executive committee of the National Colambian celebration say of 
it in their ciroalar: ‘‘ Among the many excellent songs written for 
the occasion, ‘ Columbia’s Jabilee’ is one of the noblest.’’ 


The many friends of Theodore F. Seward, for many years the 
ardent champion of the Tonic Sol Fa system will be pleased to 
know how successfully he has organized the Brotherhood of Chris- 
tian Unity with an office at 19 Park Place. One of Mr. Whittier’s 
last public acts was jvining this brotherhood, writing a personal 
note to Mr. Seward: “ Dear Friend—For years I have been desirous 
of a movement for uniting all Christians with no other creed or 
pledge than a simple recognition of Christ as our leader. I have 
cead thy published articles on the subject with hearty approval and 
sympathy. I am truly thy friend, Joan G. Warrrter.’”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


SEPTEMBER CHANGE. 


Oh. why this wondrous change of late ? 
What has come o’er the house ? 

A week ago, oh, what a din! 
Bat now quiet as a mouse, 


The cat can stretch itself in peace, 
Mamma is calm and cool, 

Papa vow smiles instead of growls, 
For Freddie’s gone to school. 


ONE AS BAD AS THE OTHER. 
“* Going abroad this year ?’’ 
“ No.”’ 
“ Afraid of the cholerg ?’’ 
‘* No, afraid of the quarantine.” 


NOTHING UNUSUAL. 
Reporter (breathlessly)—I hear there has been another railroad 
accident ? 
Superintendent—No; only a railroad incident.— Puck. 


LEAP YEAR ENCOURAGEMENT. 
He—Did you know that a diamond will exhibit phosphorescence 
when it is rubbed in the dark ? 
She—Indeed! I did not. But if you have brought the ring with 
you we can try it.—Indianapolis Journal. 


: AN OCEAN ROMANCE, 

“T love you,’’ quoth the Land to the Ocean. ‘‘ For many long, 
long years have I had my arms around you, but never dared speak 
my love, fearing your treachery,—you are so full of craft.”’ 

And the Ocean gave a deep, hollow roar of joy, and kissed the 
face of the Land. Then they were married, and the Tide was so 
named in honor of the ceremony. 


THIS AND THAT. 


WHITTIER'S LAST POEM. 


DR. HOLMES, 


Beloved physician of an age of ail 

When grave prescriptions fail, 

Thy songs have cheer and healing for us all 
As David’s had for Saul. 


Hampton Falls, N H., 
Aug. 26 1892. 


Dr. George Macdonald is about to publish a new novel called 
“ Heather and Snow.” 

Gounod, the composer, is said to have twelve unfinished operas 
hidden away in his desk. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, now eighty-two, lives in her villa in 
Genoa and continues to write with her early enthusiasm. 

Tennyson is said to be omnivorous in the matter of fiction. He 
reads almost every novel published that is worth reading. 

West of the Alleghanies nearly all educational institutions, from 
the primary school to the college or university are co-educational. 

Miss Emory of Maine, a student of Bryn Mawr College, has 
received a Eurc pean fellowship which entitles her toa year’s study 

in any European university. 

It is proposed to make September 3, ‘‘ New York Day” at the 
World’s Fair. It will be the 284th anniversary, of the day Hud- 
son sailed into the Bay of New York. 

There are in London alone fifteen thousand people who in some 
branch or other exercise the literary profession. Fifty of them 
by writing novels make over a thousand pounds a year. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward has written a preface to the new edition 
of ‘*The History of David Grieve ’’ just published by Macmillan 
& Co., which the publishers will send to all purchasers of the pre- 

vious editions on application. 

Some idea of the wide field which is being reached by the Chau- 
tauqua Circle may be gained from the fact that during the four- 
teen years since its organization more than two hundred thousand 
persons have been enrolled as active members of the society. 

Many of the mail carriers in the mountains of Mexico are much 
swifter of foot than any animal. Their gait is an easy ran which 
carries them about six or seven miles ap hour, and this can be kept 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


ap for an incredible time over steep mountaip trails, swollen 
ptrearus, ead washed ont roads 
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and Manchester, N. H. And how about the high schools of Dover, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(Contributors and querists of this department are 


rrect dresses with contributions, y 
but that we to whom to direct any personal corre 


spondence.1 


FIFTY GOOD BOOKS. 


The Library Journal gives the following list of fifty books eug- 
gested by Mr. Stanley, the librarian at Lake Forest, ‘‘ for an Amer- 
jean who could not buy a large library or for the first books in any 
American library ’’ : 

Bible. Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 
Webster, Internat. Dictionary. Hawthorne Marble Faun. 
hol Library Atlas. ‘oe’s Tales. 
ol. Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Bartlett, Familiar Quotations. Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 
Farrar, Life of Christ. 


hakespeare. 

Milton Homer (Pope). 

Tennyaon. Plato’s Republic (Vaughan). 
Browning. Dante (Longfellow). 
Longfellow. Goethe (Taylor). 


Moliére, Selections. 
Hugo, Les Misérables. 
Cervantes, Don Quixote. 
Bryce, 
Sartor Resartus. McMaster, History of U. 5S. 

Book. Green, Shorter Hist. of England. 
Holmes, Autocrat of the Break- Ebers, Egypt. 

fast-Table. Mahaffy, Pictures of Greece. 
Emerson, Easays. Wey, Rome. 
American Prose (Scudder). Liibke, History of Art. 
English Prose (Garnett). Cooke, New Chemistry. 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels. Langley, New Astronomy. 
Defoe, Robinson Crusce. Shaler, Story of the Earth. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede. James, Shorter Psychology. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Wallace, Darwinism. 
Scott, Ivanhoe. 


Lowell, Poems. 

American Poems (Scudder). 
Golden Treasury (Palgrave). 
Bacon, Essays. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


1824, February 24, born in Providence. 

1839, Clerk in New York. 

1842, At Brook Farm Community, 

1844, Farm Work in Concord. . 

1846. In Italy, Germany, Egypt, and Syria. 

1850. Assistant editor New York Tribune. 

1852. Assistant editor Putnam’s Monthly. Wrote Lotus Eating. 

1853. Began ‘‘ Editor’s Essy Chair” in Harper's Magazine. 
Also entered lecture field. Wrote Potiphar Papers. 

1855. Associate publisher of Putnam’s Magazine. 

1856. Republican campaign orator. Wrote Prue and I. 

1857. Putnam’s Magazine failed and he lost his private fortune. 

1862. Declined office as consul general in Egypt. 

1864. Defeated for Congress. ° 

1867. Began writing for Harper's Bazar. 

1876. Declined foreign mission. 

1892. Died August 31. 


WISE COLUMNS. 


The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette has two columns daily styled 
** The Quiet Observer’ and ‘‘ Clara’s Column,” the former devoted 
to educational, professional, and kindred timely topics, the latter 
to social life in its best phases. There is nothing just like these in 
any other paper. There is no attempt to be funny or profound. 
They are sensible; they speak wisely, but on the level with the 
people. There is in them a nearer approach to the original work 
of Dr. J. G. Holland on the Springfield Republican than anything 
that has since appeared. Here are two ‘‘slices’’ from one of the 
columns recently : 


** We have such a good teacher in onr school,’’ said Mrs. Dignite. 
‘* Oh, she is just excellent. I never give the least thought to our 
boy after school begins, for I know she is one of the best women in 
the world. She isfa member of the First Church, bas a Sunday- 
school class, and is just as good as she can be. If all our teachers 
were like her, there would not be so many bad boys; and what a 
relief it is to have some one to take the responsibility off of you for 
a whole winter!’’ 

A little inquiry developed the fact that the Dignite boy was the 
worst swearer, general tough, and cigarette smoker in the school. 
His mother paid no attention to his moral training, and thia very 
good teacher had no time to de so. The boy understands the situ- 
ation and proposes to make the best of his opportunities when out 
of home and out of school. 

That mischievous boy is going to worry and torment his teacher 
not a little. She put him in the front seat, where he will be under 
her eye, but even then he will find ways and means by which to 
create disturbances. Teachers usually find there are not enough 
ang seats to accommodate this boy, but she will manage him in 

ime. 

The mischievous boy is not always bad. In fact, he is generally 
the best-hearted and brightest boy in school. He may be rough and 
uncouth, and possibly ill-mannered, yet he is neither cruel nor 
vicious. Where these two qualities are absent the others may be 
borne with ease. 


FITTING FOR COLLEGE. 


Mr. Editor ; If 1 understand your article on ‘‘ At the Tail End 
of Course,’ in the JouRNAL of September 8, either there is some 
mistake, or the Senate committee in their investigation of high 
school courses were superficial in their work. 

It ia much to the credit of Massachusetts that twenty-five of her 
high schools fit their pupils to enter first-class colleges. Adding the 
high schools of Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Milwaukee, 
and San Francisco, will leave only two other high schools in the 
country that prepare their papils for college. 


The writer knows that the high schools of Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New London, and New Haven, give thorough preparation to enter 
Yale, Williams, Colambia, Wesleyan, Harvard, Smith, Wellesley, 
Vassar, and other sach first-class institutions. He also knows that 
this is true of the high schools of Barlington, Vt., and Concord 


d Au- 
d Nashua, N. H., of Portland, Bangor, an 
of Norwich, and Waterbury, Conn., to 
nothing of many others that presumably do prepare oe 
for entrance to first-class colleges ? The truth on a . ject is 
worth knowing. .D. B. 
Stratford, Conn. 


RECREATIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Key. 
1. Long. 2 Virginia. 3. Sea. 4, James. 5. Man. 6. Ina. 
7, Superior. 8. Ayr. 9% Deer. 10. Grand. 11. Nice. 
12. Owen. 13. Otter. 14. Black. 15. Po. 16. Rainy. 17. Hay. 


18. Henry. 19. Hudson. 20. Peace. 21. Eton. 22. Moequito. 


23. Long. 24. Green, 25. Turkey. 26. Brown. 27. Gay 
Head. 28. Blue. 29. Owyhee. 30. Virginia. 31. Wolf. 
32. Licking. 33. Red. 34 Hood. 35. Little Fish. 36. Bass. 
37, Shark. 38. Great Whale. 39 Charles. 40. Jackson. 
41, Eider, 42. Icy. 43. Deer. 44. Snow. 45. 
46. Lyons. 47. Aurora. 48 Bright. 49. Buffalo. 650. Hay. 
aL Oder. 52. Calf. 53. Big Stone. 54. Fox. 55. Pigeons. 
56. Guinea. 57. Brown. 58. White. 59. White. 60. Mas. 
61. White. 62%. Great Bear. 63. Clear. 64. Swan. 65, Rac- 
coons. 66. Leach, 67. Discord. 68. Bug. 69. Egg. 


0. Thunder. 71. Sawanee. 72. Scilly. 73. Wetter. 74. Clear- 
>t "75. White. 76 Napoleon. 77. Newfoundland. 78. Dog. 
79. Dog. 80. Rhine, 81. Porcupine. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


An offer of $120,000 in cash has been made for the exclusive 
privilege of selling peanuts at the World’s Fair. 


Several Australian cyclists are coming to the World's Fair to en- 
gage in the cycling contests which are being arranged. 


A heroic statue of Hendrik Hudson, the discoverer of the Hud- 
son river, will be placed in New York World’s Fair building. 


Fac-similes of thirty-seven of the most prominent of the Aztec 
idols in the museum in the City of Mexico have been prepared for 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Miss Elizabeth Ney, of Hempstead, Tex., a descendant of 
Marshal Ney, of France, will execute in marble the statues of a 
number of Texas heroes for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


The Austrian wood-carving industry will be specially represented 
at the Chicago Exposition by thirty-four expert wood-carvers from 
Vienna, whe will exhibit their work in its various branches. 


From the applications already on file it is estimated that more 
than 100,000 men will participate in the great civic parade at the 
time of the dedication of the World’s Fair buildings in October. 


A national exhibition is now in progress at Quito, Ecuador, and 
a commissioner of the Chicago Exhibition writes that almost the 
entire exhibit is to be sent to Chicago to constitute Ecuador's ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. 


The |U. S. ship Constitution is about to start for Italy to collect 
works of art for the Worid’s Fair. These art treasures will remain 
in constant custody of the government, and will be returned after 
the fair in the same manner as brought. 


The Winnebago County, Ill., Woman’s Columbian Club, for a 
time contemplated making an exhibit at the World’s Fair, but has 
now decided to raise sufficient money to send to the fair for eight 
days 156 working women and pay all expenses. It is believed that 
many aged woman’s clubs will follow their very commendable 
example. 


The pupils of the High School of Salem, Mass., are preparing 
an interesting memorial of that ancient town for the World’s Fair. 
The amateur photographers of the school are engaged in the pre- 
paration of a series of views of the many points of historic interest 
in which the town abounds. These are to be finished by the 
pupils themselves and are to form the illustrations of a handsome 
album. The descriptive letter press of the book, also the work of 
the pupils, is to be neatly written on a typewriter, so that the 
— volume will be literally the handiwork of the children of 
alem, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Of what title is ‘' S, C.’’ the abbreviation ? 


— Is the word ‘‘ilk” correctly used in such expressions as ‘‘ of 
that ilk,” meaning of that class ? M. M.S. 


— To M. F.: Mesmer (1734-1815) is the “ Father of Mesmer- 
ism.’? He taught that there exists a force in man which he could 
communicate to others, and that this force was of a sedative character 
inducing sleep or alleviating pain. C. 


WINTHROP. 


— Where can the souvenir coins be secured? MATILDA B. 


Try Treasurer Seeberger, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
It is said that these coins will only be sold in lots of fifty. 


— Is there any distinction to be made between housebreaking and 
burglary ? J. K. 

According to Blackstone, ‘‘ Housebreaking” is breaking into a 
house with a view to robbery by daylight. Housebreaking at night 
is burglary. In the daytime, there is no burglary. 


— 1, Who beside George Washingt 
of his Country ’’ ? "Re Washington has been called the “ Father 


2. Who was called ‘‘ Father of his people’’ ? J. MoN. W. 


1, Andronicos Palwologos assumed the title (1260-1332), 
Augustus (‘‘ Pater atque Princeps Horace). 

Cicero, who broke up the Catiline conspiracy (B. C. 106~-43.). 
Cozmo De ’ Medici is 30 designated on his tombstone. 

Doria (Andrea) is so called on his statue in Genoa (1463-1560), 


Jalins Cesar was so styled after he had quell os 
sarrection, (B. C. 100-44), quelled the Spanish in- 


Laurence O'Toole, archbishop of Dablin, 
1226 by Honorius III. 
Louis X VIII. of France, 


who was canonised in 


(2.) Louis XII. of France was so called. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


During the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decid, 
ad to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we — 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, ete. If any special difficulties arg 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this column by a fellow. 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty, Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’] 


This claes has enjoyed along vacation, and we hope has returned 
to the work of the ensuing year with increased interest and enthy. 
aiasm. The editor finds much copy on hand that was left over, but 
hopes by sifting and condensing to have it all in print without 
much delay. 

[We invite especially communications relating to difficulties en. 
countered by teachers in the classroom, whether relating to problems 
or principles, and we will make an effort for a speedy reply. ] 


SOLUTIONS. 
The following solution of Problem 12 came too late for acknowl- 
edgment in last lesson : 
B Let ABC be the triangle. 
P Through a vertex, as B, 


draw BD parallel to the 
given line. Draw the me- 
dian BH. Construct 


mean proportional to DC 
and HC, as KC. Then 
draw KP parallel to DB. 
AO KH C KB isthe line required. 

Proof: CD: CK:: CK: CH. .°. (CK)?=CD x CH. 

ABDC: ABHC:: DC: HC. 
APKC: A\IBDC:: (KC)? : (DC)? 
APKC: ABHC:: (KC)*?: DCX HG. 

Bat (KC)*= DCX HC. ... APKC=ABHC. Bat ABHC 
is equal to one half of A ABC. .*. A PKC is equal to % of A 
ABC, .°. PK is the line required. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


E. W. Morr. 
22, Given two sides and the radias of the inscribed circle of a 
plane scalene triangle, to construct the triangle. 
I, M. METCALF, 
Let BC =a, CA 
= CF=2, and OD= OE 
= OF =; then EB =a— 
x, FA=b—2z, and AB= 
a+b— 2x. By well known 
principles of trigonometry, we 
have the equation 


cos C = 
+ b— 2)? 
2ab 
1—tan?3C x? —7? 
Now, cos tan? — +172 (2). 


Equating the right-hand members of (1) and (2), expanding, etc., 
— (a+ + (ab + = (a + d)r?... (3). 
Representing the area of the triangle ABC by A, we obtain 
(4). 
Computing the value of sin C, since the valae of cos C is given in 
(2), then substituting in (4), ete., 
(a + + 1?) = abr... (5). 

Expanding (5), etc., we obtain 

— (a + b)a? + (ab + = (a + b)r?. (6). 

Just as they should be, (3) and (6) are the same; and eince 
they are of a degree higher than the second, we are practically com- 
pelled to pronounce as impossible the geometrical construction of 
the triangle. F. P. Marz, Reading, Pa. 
Similarly solved by L. M. Stevens, Westerley. RK. I. 

25. Bought one hundred animals for $100; cows at $10 per head, 
sheep at $.50 per head, and pigs at $3 per head. How many of 
each were purchased ? PERPLEXED. 
Suppose there are x cows and y sheep, then the number of pigs 
will be 100 — (x + y), and therefore 

10x + 50y + 3 [100 — (x + y)] = 100. 

Whence y = are. Since y is an integer, 14x + 400 must 
be a multiple of 5. Hence z must equal 5 or a multiple of 5. It 
is readily seen that 5 is the only possible value of x in this problem. 
Hence y= 94. 5 cows, 94 sheep, and 1 pig. 

Garo, Colo. E, KESNER. 
Solved also by I. M. Metcalf; S.H. P.; L. M. Stevens; C. M. 
Millington ; and G. P. Tebbeta. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


29. Will some member of the Mathematical Class kindly explain 
why, in division of fractions, we muat invert the divisor and proce 
as in multiplication ? 
Lynchburg, Va. H. W. @. 
30. ‘A man in a balloon observes the angle of depression of on 
object on the ground bearing south to be 35°30’; the balloon drifts 
2h miles east at same height when the angle of depression of 5am° 
object is 23°14. Find height of balloon.’? (From White's Prob- 
lems in Plane Trigonometry.) M. C. 
31. Can Wentworth’s proof for the volume of any parallelopiped 
be shortened ? 
Where can I find thorough discussion for why in simults- 
equations, vx may equal y, u + v for x and 
or y; also reason for i = sons © 
binomial surd ? 


Kidder, Mo. 


Lecra WILBER. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Business BookKEEPine. High School Edition. Single 


and double entry. By George E. Gay. Boston: 
996 pp.; 10x7 inches. Price $1.55. Ginn & Co. 


Gay’s bookkeeping has already earned an acknowledged place 


at the head of textbooks in one of the most difficult branches re-| N. 


qaired of our public schools. : Upon no branch does the necessity 
rest in greater degree of keeping the school in touch with the world 
of business men, the men who in largest measure support the 
schools. If their support be half-hearted, it is in no small measure 
because they have been able to say unchallenged, that the schools 
do not or cannot teach the methods and habits of business. 

Mr. Gay’s success has been due, very largely to the fact that he 
believes and teaches that for the bookkeeping class the school-room 
should become a counting-room, business should be transacted, 
goods bought and sold, checks and drafts given and receipted, bills 
and invoices made out and acknowledged, and that all should fol- 
low the original transaction. 

The publishers have presented this “ high school manual of mod- 
ern methods in recording business transactions” in magnificent 
shape. The large size page gives ample space for displaying busi- 
ness forms. Sample page copies of those actually made in the 
course of business by expert bookkeepers, illustrating every man- 
ner of businees record, are given whenever there is call for such 
illustration. In the twenty-five pages devoted to ‘‘ actual busi- 
ness '’ most of the space is taken up with reproductions of business 
forms and documents, giving the complicated means by which the 
basinees world exists, with the main ideas at the bottom of the innu- 
merable ‘‘ short cuta’’ practiced by everyaccountant. At the end of 
each chapter are given numerous questions, designed largely to 
help the pupil in the study of the text, and stimulating him to in- 
dependent thought through the presentation of problems not an- 
swered in the text. The instractor in bookkeeping who is unable 
to secure this text for the use of his school is seriously handicapped. 


Tue Exvements oF Logic, THEORETICAL AND Practi- 
cAaL. By James H. Hyslop. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 403 pp.,8x5 inches. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Hyslop of Columbia fashions this treatise on logic after the 
method and matter of Jevons, and that is, as everyone knows, to 
say that his treatment is the most satisfactory which has yet ap- 

red. We can only hope that no one will attempt improvement 
till a class of thinkers has arisen. Every student who has thought 
over Jevons’ Elements, at least if his thought has been keen and 
satisfying, has found many points which he must question, while he 
has often longed for a more satisfactory guide in many of the more 
practical directions. As instractor at Columbia, Dr. Hyslop has 
had opportunity for finding out jast what the questions are which 
students ask, where they need more help, and how to give them an- 
swer and aid so as best to stimulate their mertal power and growth. 

It is this experience which he gives in this volume. He does more, 

however, and most wisely, for no rival of Jevons’ in his own field 

could be tolerated. While admirably suited for the ground cov- 
ered by Jevons, there is much additional matter here, for the stu- 
dent who would pursue his studies farther. Here Dr. Hyslop is on 
his own ground, although he follows, wherever he finds them per- 
fectly satisfactory, the masters of logic, Bacon and Mill, DeMorgan, 

Fowler, and not yet so well known, Mr. Venn. Considerable at- 

tention, with the introduction of some new thoughts, is psid to the 

pature of Conceptions, Propositions, and the Classification of Falla- 
cies. On Induction, a distinction is introduced between ‘‘ inductive 
reasoning,’”’ or ‘‘ inference,’’ and ‘‘ Inductive Method,’’ while the 

‘* Scientific Method ’’ comes in as somewhat extra logical. It is an 

admirable presentation of the subject, one which every teacher not 

alone _— of logic, will find helpful to their mental acumen and 
grow 


Practica Eruics. By William DeWitt Hyde. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Boston: DeWolf, Fiske & 
Co. 208 pp. Price, 89 cents. 

In this beok Bowdoin’s president presents the foundations of 
ethical training and life in a clear, compact form. It is written for 
young men and women, those upon whom ethical teaching has the 
greatest inflaence, and to whom it can give the greatest good. It 
appeals to their manhood and womanhood, which is, indeed, Presi- 
dent Hyde’s definition of virtue. It is a practical work. From 
the opening chapters, upon food, drink, dress, and exercise, 
through work and property, knowledge, nature, and art, the story 
progresses gradually towards our fellowmen, the poor, and wrong 
doers, friends and family, the state, society, self, and God. Each 
of these twenty-two ‘‘ objects’’ is treated and expanded logically. 
First comes the duty, then the virtue, and the rewerd, the tempta- 
tion, vice of defect, vice of excess, and penalty. So unyielding has 
been the subjection to the bonds of logic, that in two pages, with 
eight columns and twenty-three rows, we see in outline the entire 
work. One who has experienced the charms of logic can but feel 
the thrill of pleasure which must have gratified the masterly mind 
of President Hyde, as he realized his logical success. Bat this is 
a work upon ethics and logic This science of sciences, while it can 
80 splendidly control all ethical trath, does not necessarily offer the 
best means of presenting these truths to young men and women. 
There is a joy and satisfaction in the most rigid observance of an 
ethical existence, as many know. Will this be made most appar- 
ent to our youth by the inevitable presentation of ‘‘ The Penalty ”’ 
of non-obeervance, which greets the reviewer at the end of each of 
these twenty-three chapters ? In spite of this illogical weakness, 
this is a book which, with its splendid presentation of the matter, 
should influence the ethical inatraction of every teacher in America. 


Premieres Lecons DE GRAMMAIRE FRANOAISE. By 
Marie-J.onise Sauveur and Susan Lougee. Roxbury, Mass. : 
Dr. L Sauveur. Price, 95 cents. 

This is a valuable addition to the library of educational works pre- 
pared for the teaching of French in accordance with the natural 
method. The aim of this book is to preeent in a simple and attractive 
form the elementary principles of French grammar, and its authors 
have succeeded in infusing into it a spirit of originality, and an inter- 
est that will commend it to teachers and pupils alike. They have 
wisely reduced to a minimum the amount of technical grammar re- 
quired by the student during the first year, and they have presented 
this in a clear fashion, unencambered by long lists and needless 
rales. The union of model text and exercises is a pleasing innova- 
tion on the stock disjointed phrases of ordinary grammatical exer- 
cises. The gradual development of the verb with the final tables 
of model and irregular verbs is unique, and an especially good fea- 
ture is the verb drill in well arranged questions based on the text. 
The work is artistic in its plan, being a skillful weaving of imagina- 
tive language and practical grammar, and it cannot fail to find 
— admirers if studied according to the well defined plan of its 
authors. 


Tatks on Tur Art or KNOWING 


CHARACTER THROUGH HANDWRITING. By H. L. R., and 
M.L. R. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 94 pp., x6 in. $1.00, 


Moral and ethical training is one of the most rominent subj 
before educators to-day, and they can afford to eae nothing which 
can be of aid in leading persons to study themselves and correct 
their evil tendencies. Here we see one of the greatest goods which 
can come from a careful study of the principals of graphology. No 
one can become expert in this science without long and serious 
practice in reading traits of character as betrayed in handwriting. 

© means are better for this practice than the study of one’s own 
hand, and the inevitable revelation which must come of one’s traits, 
both good and bad, must lead to the adhesion to the one and the 
of the other. 

n these papers, following quite largely the writings of Michon 
and abundantly illustrated by over fifty plates of Seaeeiitaas ox: 
said the the authors give the reader a 
a in this m ascinating study, which shall reveal to him 
inmost soul and secret character of all who write. My 


Aw Itiustratep Dictionary TO XENOPHON’s ANAB- 
ASIs. By John Williams White and Morris H. Morgan. 
Boston : Ginn and Company. 290 pp. Price, $1.35. 

This magnificent example of lexicographical work received much 
praise in the JOURNAL’S columns some months since, when it 
first appeared under the same covers with Professor White’s edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Anabasis.’’ But the work was prepared for no single 
edition and incladas the variations of allstandard editions English 
and German. Whatever text one may prefer there can be no 
question of the superiority of this one dictionary. Its advantages, 
too, far outweigh anything that might be said in favor of the use 
of even the unabridged Liddell and Scott. It is a splendid thing 
for even beginners to realiza the wealth of the Greek language as 
set forth in the articles in that great work, bat it is vastly better, 
especially for young students, to realize the vital quality in the 
language, to see by the drawings of contemporaries that the Greek 
runner in the mile events used a pace much like one could see 
at the Mott Haven games and at the A. A. U. meets. No 
one in this country, certainly, knows how the Greeks lived and 
traded and fought and played, as does Professor White. Where- 
ever possible he has explained the setting of words, as no mere 
definition or translation could possibly do. His associate 
at Harvard, De. Goodwin, has given American boys Greek gram- 
mar; Professor White is giving them a vocabulary, which means 
that the language is to be born again forthem., Few have stadied 
under Dr. White who have not found that Greek was a language 
vastly more alive than Spanish or Polish or even Canadian French. 


HanpBook oF University Extension. Kdited by 
George F. James. Philadelphia: The American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. 400 pp. 9x 5}. 

This hand book comprises the firat volame of University Exten- 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hien ScHoots, Boycotrs, PERSONALS, AND TAXATION 
OF COLLEGES. 


The report of the committee of the United States Senate on 
public high school courses, referred to in the editorial article, ‘‘ At 
the Tail End, of Course,’ in the JOURNAL of Sept. 8, challenges 
the earnest consideration of Pennsylvania achoolmen. Of the thirty- 
three cities whose high schools are reported as fitting their pupils 
for first-class colleges, not one ia in Pennsylvania. Here it is almost 
heresy to advocate Latin and Greek and other college-fitting studies 
for the public schools; and the principal who tries to bring a public 
high school up to a respectable college fitting standard, thereby, 
ten chances to one, commits professional suicide. The writer has 
held before educational bodies in this state that the preponderant 
inflaence of Massachusetts in the literary, the professional, and the 
political life of this nation, is owing largely to the excellence of 
her high schools, whereby they furnish the stepping stones for a 
thorough and liberal education to all her sons and daughters who 
desire it. In Pennsylvania the laws place the college-bred teacher 
at a disadvantage, from the word go, and asa conse quence there 
are only 282 of the 21,758 teachers of the state,—exclusive of Phil- 
adelphia,—who have had the advantages of a college training. Is 
it any wonder that the committee of the United States Senate gives 
such a report of the Pennsylvania high schools? The state gets 
just what it can expect from its hostile treatment of college men 
and women. Bat the state appropriates $5,000,000 to her school 
districts, and pays as low as $10 per month for teaching children 
possessed of divine minds and immortal souls. 

The Homestead strikes and riots have riveted the attention of the 
world, but the strikers never did a more accursed thing than last 
week at the opening of the borongh schools, A gentleman named 
Bailey, one of the Carnegie superintendents, exercised his rights as 
an American and returned to the mills when they reopened for 
work. He has two daughters, who are teachers in the third ward 
schools, and ag a consequence of Mr. Bailey’s return to work, the 
strikers organized a boycott against the schools taught by his daughters, 
The feeling is reported as having been quite bitter, and deputy 
sheriffs guarded the schoolhouse to preserve order. 

We often hear of teachers who abandon their profession to enter 
that of the law, buat Union County furnishes an instance of a prom- 
inent lawyer entering the teacher’s profession. James A. Rohbach. 
Eeq,, district attorney of that county, has resigned his office and 


sion, the official monthly of the American Society for the Extension 


Professor Edward J. James of Pennsylvania, Commissioner W. T. 
Harris, Prof. J. H. Appleton of Brown, Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner of the University of Wisconsin, Pres. C. F. Thwing of 
Adelbert College, A. E. Winship, Thomas Adams of Quebec, 
Pres. Wm. Preston Johnson of Tulane, Prof. Frank W. Black- 
mar of Kansas, and college men from all portions of this country. 
Sec. Michael E. Sadler, Ida M. Gardner, and Walter C. Douglas 
explain from many points of view the English systems. Edward 
T. Devine has an admirable series of extension lectures upon 
economics. The notes give much information about the prog- 


inent in advocating extension. This volume should be in the 
library of every one interested in educational progress. 


D. C. Heata anp Company have issued Part Five 
of the Materials for French Composition prepared by C. H. Grand- 
gent of the Boston public schools. (18 pp. Price, 12 cents.) 
This part is for pupils in their firat year’s study of French. It is 
based upon Super’s French Reader. 


River AND Harsor Bixts, an admirable paper in 
the last issue of the ‘‘ Papers of the Academy of Political and 
Social Science,’’ is issued as a pamphlet of thirty pages by the 
academy. The paper presents strong points for supporting the 
policy of these bills, upon good economic grounds. 


Tue History or THE at ASHLAND, 
Mass., from 1856 to 1892, is told by Frank J. Metcalf in an at- 
tractive volume of 117 pp. Short biographical records of its mem- 
bers are given and there are a number of portraits. Lakeview 
Printing Co., South Framingham, Mass, 


Tae New Movement 1n Epvcartion, an address by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University before the School of Ped- 
agogy of the University of the City of New York, last December, 
has been published in pamphlet form by the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the University. 


I. H. Brown anp Company, St. Louis, publish 
‘‘ Thomas Rutherion,”’ a novel by John Henton Carter (50 cents). 
It is a well told story of the career of a literary newspaper writer. 
Artistically it is a good example of the best in the rising school of 
western writers of fiction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Etiquette; by Agnes H. Morton, B.O.—Shoemaker’s Best Selec- 
do). canpiled by Mrs dna Chaffee Noble; price, paper, 
30 cents——Holiday selections for Readings avd Recitations; com- 
piled by Sara Sigourney Rice; price, 30 conte Sunde? School Selec- 
tions; edited by John H. Bechtel; price, 30 cents——The Young Boat- 
man of Pine Point; by Horatio Alger Jr. Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Co. 

rice, $1.00. New York: pgmaus, Green . 
eeseal Theory for Beginners; by Leonard Dobbin and James 
Walker; price, 70 cents——Macmilian’s Shorter Latin Course; by A. 
M. Cook; price, 40 cents——Caesar’s Helvetian War; by W. elch 
andC G. Duffield; price, 40 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

La Parole Francaise; by Lambert Sauveur and Al honse N. Van 
Daell——Premiéres Lecons de Grammaire Francaise; by Marte- 
Louise L. Sauveur and Susan C. Longee. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 


of University Teaching. The numbers have contained articles by | 


ress of the movement dnring the year, and the men who are prom- | Th 


gone Weat to assume the assistant professorship of law in the Lowa 
State University. 

Mr. A. D. Meloy, a member of the faculty of the Lock Haven 
State Normal School, has been nominated for the state legislature 
by the Republicans of Clinton County. 

Mr. S. A. Van Ormer of Schellsburg, has taken charge of the 
schools at Saxton, Bedford County. 

** Philadelphia women physicians,’’ said one of the most eminent 
of them, recently, ‘‘make money, and some average $10,000 a 
year, while I know more than one earning $20,000 annually.”’ 
Moral to school-ma’ams: Study medicine. 

The question of taxing educational institutions bids fair to be 
again brought before Pennsylvania courts, this time at Carlisle. 
e assessors of that city have returned Dickinson College and 
Metzger Female Institute for taxation, assessing the two properties 
at $55,000. The trustees of both institutions have appealed from 
the assessment on the ground that under the statutes the properties 
are exempt from taxation. The last time this question was before 
the courts was in the matter of the suit of Latayette College, and 
the courts then held that the funds donated to colleges for their 
support make the colleges charitable institutions in the eye of the 
law, and that they are therefore by statute non-taxable. Their 
being educational institutions does not exempt them from taxation, 
nor bas the legislative power, under the constitution, the power to 
relieve them of taxation as mere educational institutions, for section 
2 of Article IX. of the constitution saya that ‘‘ All laws exempt- 
ing property from taxation, other than the property above evumer- 
ated, shall be void’’; and ‘‘the property above enumerated ’’ 
consists of ‘‘ public property used for public purposes, actual places 
of religious worship, places of burial not used or held for private 
or corporate profit, and institutions of a purely ty charity.’’ 

Easton, Pa, Jas. J. H. HAMILTON, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. 


The Florence Normal Institute closed Sept. 2, after a very suc- 
cessful summer. There was an eprollment of nearly a hundred. 
President Powers, as conductor, was ably assisted by Professors Van 
Wie and Wilson of the Normal College, Miss Jones of Georgia, and 
Capt. J. W. A. Wright of Livingston. State Supt. of Education 
J. G. Harris delivered an admirable address Wednesday night. 


ARKANSAS. 


The school population of Arkansas is 418,562, and the total fund 
amounts to $322,295.82, according to Superintendent Shinn’s recent 


report. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The San José Summer School has been of unusual interest and 


rofit. Professor McGrew was in charge, with Principal Childs. 
rofessor Rattan, and others of the normal school professors, leo- 
tured. Prof. Frank Angell 4 Cornell, one of the new instructors 
at Stanford Jr., was very popular. 
The following cumuanatien has been addressed to the faculty 
of the State University : 
To THE FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA.— 
Gentlemen : Understanding that your university is about to organ- 


ize in San Francieco special courses in connection with your univer- 


New 


branch of study. 


Business Letters, Notes, Bank Checks, Drafts, Receipts, Orders, etc. 
during the pupil’s study in the same way that they would be use 


Shaw’s Practice Book in Business Forms will be sent to any address on receipt of 60 CENTS. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, . . . Boston, New York, Chicago, 


FORINS teaches the posting and keeping of simple accounts, 
and gives a practical knowledge of common business papers. 


It is so arranged and its form is so simple that very young pupils can 
The book gives a continuous practice in the making an 


Book SHAW’S PRACTICE BOOK IN BUSINESS 


commence a course of training in this 
d receipting of bills and the writing of 

The plan contemplates the use of these forms 
d in actual business transactions. 
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-extension work, and that you have established in your aniver- 
- @ course in pedagogics, - the teachers in the schools of - 
Francisco, being desirous of placing ourselves in touch with all the 
modern and advanced ideas and methods relating to our aan, 
respectfally ask that a course in pedagogics be one of the specia 
courses to be opened in San Francisco. " AL 

Signed by James Denman, Lillie J. Martia, Jean Parker, A. L. 
Mann, Albert Lyser, Silas A. White, C. H. Ham, J. P. White, J. 
G. Kennedy, W. W. Bush, F. H. Banning. Elisha Brooks, Mary 
Prag, Laura T. Fowler, M. A. Castelhun, Philip Prior, E. E. Stin- 
cen, Wm. A. Robertson, J. V. Connor, N. A. Wood, A. M. Stinoen, 
and five handred and twenty-five others. 


COLORADO. 


t. G. L. Harding of the Longmont schools conducted a two 
oni institute at le the last of August. The instructors 
were: G. L. Harding, M. A., Longmont, Colorado ; Mrs. H. C. 
Long, B.S.D., Grand Junction,; W. H. Hoff, M.Se., Gunnison ; 
G. F. Hoff, B.S., Lake City; and the county superintendents of 
the district. The lecturers: State Snpt. N. B. Coy, Pres. Z. X 
Snyder of State Normal School, Pree. J. H. Baker of State Uni- 
versity, and Pres A. Ellis of State Agricultural College. Erecu- 
tive Committee: E. T. Fisher, president, Grand Junction; J. C. 
Logan, Secretary, Creede; and F. W. Robinson, treasurer, Delta. 


DELAWARE. 


Lewis Irving Handy of Newark was one of the lecturers at the 
West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Sommer School. Supt. John a. 
Gray of Sussex County accompanied him, and both made a visit to 
Boston and the suburbs. 

Several Wilmington teachers have been to Saratoga and New 
England for their vacation. 

IDAHO, 

The State University at Moscow will open on Monday, Oct. 3, 
to students of both sexes, without distinction of race or color. 
Classes will be formed and work begun at once. The faculty is 
being selected as rapidly as is consistent with the greatest care and 
attention in securing instruction of the highest order. Courses of 
study will be drawn up to meet the requirements of all who may 
apply. Fall literary, scientific, mathematical, music, and art 
courses will be established. The courses in the mechanic arts, in 
agriculture, in horticulture, and in other applied sciences and arts, 
will be made prominent. Industrial drawing and manual training 
will be special features. A preparatory department will, at first, 
be an educational necessity. Complete provisions will be made for 
instruction in the preparatory branches. 


IOWA. 


The echool children of the state are very generally te wear ap- 
propriate badges at the World's Fair. It is Iowaian. 
iss M. A. Dolaon succeeds Jennie V. Smith, one of the moat 
faithfal and competent of the Dabuque teachers. Her logs will be 
much regretted. 
Hon. Henry Sabin is doing much institute work in Iowa, and is 
doing it well. His work at Sioux City was highly appreciated. 


ILLINOIS. 


Sarah E. Raymond has closed an exceedingly successful term of 
service as superintendent of the schools of Bloomington. She will 
make her future home in Boston 

A good story is printed in the Kankakee Times. One of the lead- 
ing citizens asked a five-year-old child for what he went to the kin- 
dergarten, and was told, ‘‘ To learn unselfishness.’ Good. 

The Jefferson County teachers have bad the grandest institute in 
jo history of the county. Mt. Vernon gave them a hearty 
welcome, 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville has nearly enough applicants for admission to the 
manual training echool before the building is ready for occupancy. 


—- 


Bellevue has teen having a stormy time over the election of teach- 
ers. Investigations, public wrangles, ete., have been in order. 


MICHIGAN. 

State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Gra javen. 
Ironwood has appropriated $3,500 for the introduction of kinder- 

of the school system. 
80D. MeLouth has been elected special teacher of ecience in the 
Muskegon echools, at a salary of $1,000. Other new teachers at 
Muskegon are Mary E. Wilson, Amelia Mallock, Kate 
Martha Dcesser, Ida Hedrick, Amelia Denton, and Lottie H. 
ley. 
44 state claims to have had 300 in attendance at Saratoga. She 
is quite eure that she stood next to New York on the list. 

In the Grand Haven schools last year, the number of pupils at- 
tending during the last few weeks, 962, lacked but two of the 
average enrol! ment for the year. 

MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, 

During the month of August a three weeks’ institute was he 
in Butte City. The institute was conducted by Prin. J. A. Riley 
of the Butte schools and the assistant conductors were Prin. 8. A 
Merritt of Helena and Miss Burnett of Butte.“ The enrollment 
reached eighty and the institute was the most euccesaful ever held 
in the state. 

The Butte Board of Education have employed men as principals 
of each of the ward buildings. Among those appointed recently 
are J. A. Shelton, Ann Arbor, Mich.; M. D. Leekey, Denver; 
Chae. ee L. I. Knowlton, Texas; E. V. Cromer, 
Bloomington, In 

Co. Supt. A. L. Stone of Dillon has received the nomination for 
state superintendent on the People’s ticket. 

Miss Ivy Brown, an experienced Iowa teacher, has recently 
joined the forces in Montana. 

Kindergarten teachers have been employed in the Butte schools, 
and one teacher will be placed in each ward building, and the 
children jast beginning school will be given one year’s kindergar- 
ten training. 

G. W. Colton, formerly principal of the Virginia City schools 
has accented a position in the Seattle schools, 

Miss Helen Richardson of the Berkeley University, Cal., has 
accepted a position in the Butte High School. 

Supt. L. A. Ostien bas resigned his position at the head of the 
Miles Citv schools to accept the chair of mathematics in Lincoln 
Normal University at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA. 


More schools begin upon the same day this year, Sept. 5, than 
ever in the history of the etate,—the result of a little conference 
and coperation between the superintendents and principals. 

Sapt. J. B. Monlox of the Hastinzs schools steps out, and his 
position is filled by Mr. Brown from Wisconsin. 

Supt. Dan. Miller, formerly at Newton, Is., becomes superin- 
tendent of the schools of Fremont. 

Probably Supt. W. H. Skinner of Crete and Supt. H. RK. Corbett 
of York have done more work in summer institutes than any other 
two — in the state, each having worked in four institutes eight 
weeks, 

Supt. J. M. Hassey of Aurora has resigned his position and par- 
chased an interest in a private normal school at Fremont. 

Supt. H.S. Jones of the Lincoln School does not remain in the 
position another year. The place is filled by Mr. Frank Strong, 
formerly in the St. Joseph (Mo.) High School. 

State Comr. I’. A. Barton, educational department, Columbian 
Exposition, is out with a circular of information, concise and full, 
es plans and rules for preparing the state educational 
exhibit. 

The State University bide fair to be simply flooded with students 
at the beginning of the fall term. If indications count, from fifty 


to seventy-five per cent. more students will present themselves than 
ever before. Chancellor Canfield has been spending considerable 


the summer in making the people of the state acquainted yw; 
- university and the university acquainted with the people. with 

Prof. H. H. Nicholson, head of the department of chemistry jn 
the university, has returned from an extended stay abroad. Most 
of his time was epent in Germany, largely in the study of beet-root 
sugar. 

Supt. M. B. C. True of Tecumseh has rewritten his manual of 
the history and civil government of Nebraska. 

J. A. Barrett, of the department of history, Lincoln High 
School, has written and is jast publiehing a history and civil goy. 
ernment of Nebraska. The book is highly commended, and much 
is expected of it by the school men of the state. 

Prof. W. E. Taylor of the State Normal School has resigned, 
and Mr. H. B. Dancanson, a former graduate of the school, takes 
his place. 


NEW YORK. 


F. L. Porter, for seven years principal of the Union school at 
Hornellsville has been elected superintendent of the Seneca Falls 
schools. 

Thomas R. Kueil of Westfield, Mass,, has been selected as the 
successor of Supt. E. N. Jones as euperintendent of the Saratogs 
Springs schools. He has been principal of the Saratoga High 
School for the past year. j 

Miss Caroline F. Whiting for fifty-seven years principal in the 
New York City schools has resigned. She has been absent from 
her work but seven days in the fifty-seven years. 

The state school tax is one mill this year. 

The new edifice for the Brooklyn Boys’ High School is a model 
of school architecture. 

State Supt. J. F. Crooker has given it ae his official opinion that 
cities or towns can maintain kindergartens as a part of the public 
school system and draw money from the common school fund as 
for any other teachers. 

Nyack is talking of changing the school holiday from Saturday 
to Monday. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


In spite of the low prices for cotton and great agricultural de- 

ressiun in the South, the schools and colleges are opening well. 

he University of North Carolina opened with 250 students the 
first day, a gain of at least 100. The Raleigh Male Academy, (. 
B. Denson, principal, began with about a hundred students, a 
larger membership than ever before. The interest in education is 
universal, 


OHIO. 


County Examiner John S. Rover of Gettysburg has accepted the 
superintendency of schools at Versailles, Darbe County. Saperin- 
tendent Koyer will continue to publish the School Visitor in conneo- 
tion with his new position. 

V acancies in the faculty of Heidelberg University have been filled 
by the board of regents as follows: Granville A. Meizall, A.M., to 
be professor of history and belle lettres and modern languages. W. 
A. Garrison has been elected to the principalship of the academy, 
to the position made vacant by the resignation of Profeesor Shives. 
J.-A, Christmas of Eastman Businees College will take charge of 
the commercial department, and Miss Inez Crampton of Oneonta, 
N. Y., is the new head of the department of fine arts. 

Ross County Institute was favored with Miss Margaret Sother- 
land of Columbus as an inetructor. Superintendent F. B. Dyer 
was the conductor, and lectured acceptably. 

Toledo has raised the salary of Prin. L. R. Konopak to $1,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


A strong series of resolutions was adopted at the Summers’ 
County Association. held at Lowell, last month, urging more at- 
tention to primary grade work, increased salaries commensurate 
with the increased requirements, uniform salaries through state 
support for schools ia the state and a compulsory attendance law. 
Prof. H. R. Sanford was very successfal in his work at the [n- 


stitute. 


ADORESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
Will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


Room 30. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MR. H. E. HOLT’S 
Normal Glasses in Vocal Harmony, 


The regular Saturday Classes for Teachers and 
Singers will open Saturday, Oct. Lat, at 10 o'cl’k, 
at 160 Boylston St., Room 3, Boston, Mass 

, Principles of Teaching and elementary work at 10 
o'clock; advanced Part Singing from 11 to 12. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
For information address 
De. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


By WILLIAM 


rae CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a department of the 


Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or spe 
cial college and preparatory courses to students at 
home, by a system of correspondence with professors 
in leading colleges, Address, JoHN H. DANIELS, 
Executive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 2t 


Flags. 


How can you teach loyalty 
to our flag so well as to 
have it flying over your 
school houses ? 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Stmmons} & Co. Oak Hall, Boston, 


NOW KEADY, 
THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analysis and Introductions, by B. 
Jowett, M.A. Third Edition. Five volumes. Revised’ and 
Corrected Throughout, and to a large extent rewritten. 8vo, gilt 
top, $20.00. 


“Should find a place in any library worthy of the name, however 
narrow may be its range." —Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 


Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I. ts. 
Now Ready. Complete Edition, $1.10. ‘Shortly. i lice 
THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. By L 
r By LEANDER M. 
Hoskins, C.E., MS., Professor of Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Now ready. 


MACIMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
Chautauqua ‘System. distivet from ihe Reading | BY A. M. Coox, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 


Revised, and Adapted to American Schools b AMES C. EGBE 
R 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College . 
Now Keady. 


Greek Language and Literature, 
Language and Literature, 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify 


MACMILLAN & CO, - - .- 


TIMRD EDITION. 5 Vols. $20.00. 


POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


B. Smiru, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


18mo, 40 cts. 


clined 


*,* Macmillan & Co., respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested 
logues of Books in the following departments of study : 


Latin Language and Literature, 
English Language and Literature, Mathematics and Science. 


which they require, will be sent Sree 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By NATHAN F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10.. Mow Ready. 


CAESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV. and V. of “The Gallic War,” adapted 
for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
cises, 
FIELD, M.A. Revised, with References to American Gram- 
mars, by S. G. AsHMoRE, L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


18mo, 40 cts. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. G. Dur- 


CAESAR—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 


Being Selections from Book I. of “ The Gallic War. Adapted for 
Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. 
G. DuFFIELD, M.A. American Edition, with References to 
American Grammars, edited by S. G. ASHMORE, L.H.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 18mo, 40 cts. 


ARITHIETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Third Edition. Revised by J. B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of 
Gonville and Caius Col ege, Cambridge, formerly Master at 


ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy’ Passages Ye Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE 


for Translations. 


Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 70 cts. 


The Academy says: “*‘ Arithmetic for Schools.’ by the Rev. J. B. 
Lock, is one of those works of which we have before noticed excellent €X- 
amples, written by men who have acquired their power of presenting 
mathematical subjects in a clear light to boys by actual teaching in 
schools. Of all the works which our author has now written, we are!" 


to think this the best.” 


German Language and Literature, French 


by mail to any address. 


112 Fourth Av., New York. 


in Education to their separate Cata 


Mass, We sell the best for the lowest 
price. U.S. Government Bunting Flags 


| Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 


Young Woman’s Christian Association 


Stenographers, Book-keepers, House. BOST ON ‘J 


Address, 4@ Berkeley Street, 


we mean. PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN, 
at CAMBRIDGE, Mass., will it SUPPLIES M 
, October 20th inateaq of November 1. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The Lincoln County Educational Association 
holds its Fifteenth Annual Meeting at Cooper’s 
Milla. Whitefield, Thursday and Friday, Septem- 
ber 29 and 30. . 


Thursday Afternoon — Welcome, by A. B. Noyes 
Esq. of Cooper’s Mills. Opening Address, by o A: 
Peaslee, M D, of Wiscasset, President of the Asso 
ciation; “ Teaching Exercise in Grammar,” by Miss 
Eva KE. Giidden of Jefferson. Evening A Change 
that is Imminent.” by W. W. Stetson, Supt. of 
Schools, Auburn, Me. 

Friday Morning —‘The Advantages of Summer 
Schools.” by Miss Sarah D. Varney of Wiscasset; 
“Thorough Teaching,”’ by Miss Clyde 8. Noyes ot 
Cooper’s Mills; * Schoolreom Hints,” by Mrs Alida 
M. Poland, Supervisor of Bristol; ‘‘ State Educa. 
tional Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition,” by N. 
A. Luce, State Supt. of Schools fternoon.—““Sebooi 
Discipline.’ by Prof. Albert F. Richardson of the 
Castine Normal School ; The Prize Essay on Colum- 
pus” Kvening —Ten Minute Addresses by H. H, 
Chamberlain, Esq of Round Pond; Rev. C D. Crane 
of Newcastle; Prof. A. F. Richardson of Castine. 
“Our Acadia and its Schouls,”’ by N. A. Luce. 

Oficers of the Association.—C. A. Peaslee, M_D., 
of Wiscasset, President; George E. Linscott of Jef- 
ferson, Secretary; C. D. Crane of Newcastle, Chair- 
man of Executive Committee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Mary Hawley has been elected to the corps 
of teachers in the Manchester High School. She 
was gradoated from that school in ’88 and from 
Wellesley in ’92. She will teach algebra and 
Eoglish. 

A pew era in the history of the Manchester 
grammar echools has begun. At the last annual 
meeting of the school board for the election of 
teachers assistants for the grammar masters were 
elected. Hereafter the latter will be principals 
fact a well as in name, 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention at Montpelier, Sept. 21 
29 to Oct. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


After many days Boston has a truant school. 
The Parental School for Boys materializes the 
legislation of 1886 which provided for a grant for 
this purpose whenever the conditions favored. 
The Matthew Bolles estate on Spring St., has 
been purchased with a water front on Charles River 
of 1000 feet, and buildings and projected buildings 
for the accommodation of seventy-five boys, at a 
cost of $125,000. Tere were eighty-four arrests 
for truancy last year. 

Most of the schools of Springfield are seriously 
overcrowded. 

Miss King of Cambridge will teach at Oxford 
this year. 

Oxford has not yet selected a successor to J. S. 
Cooley as superintendent of schools. 

Supt. Balliet has returned from a delightfal 
summer in thoronghly rejuvenated and 
will begin his lectures on psychology soon. The 


teachers enjoy and profit by the instruction and 
information of these lectures. 

The Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, in- 
troduces a cooking department for the first time. 

The Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, is full 
to overflowing. 

CONNECTICUT, 

t the teachers’ meeting in Cromwell, held the 
21st inst, the following 3 the order of the exer- 
cises: Reading, Charles D. Hine of New Britain ; 
Geography, Edwin H. Forbes of Torrington ; 
Arithmetic, C. F. Carroll of New Britain; Les- 
sons in Science. At 7p m. there wasa discussion 
of Common School Questions, by Charles D. Hine 


of a Britain. 

_ Following is the corps of teachers in the fe 
district, Shelton, for the coming year: High 
School Principal W. A. Smith; Assistants Mies 
Jennie Brewater, Mies Cora Wakeley. The other 
rooms will be tanght by the Misses Lucy Beard, 
Annie Doran, Della Martin, Henrietta Ruggles, 
Carrie Squire, Mary Slater, Alice Beardsley, 
Jennie Mitchell, and Annie Gorham. 

Twenty-one candidates for admission to the 
Lewis High School, Southington, presented them- 
selves for examination this term. The entering 
class will number nearly forty this year, which is 
much above the average and with those who have 
previously entered will make the number in attend- 
ance nearly eighty. 

Improvements have been made in the Center, 
and high school rooms in East Hartford, by the 
addition of new desks, seats, etc. 

The Arsenal district, Hartford, has appropriated 
$10,000 for a new school building. 


DO YOU READ WISELY AND WELL? 


This is an age of careless, desultory reading and 
of mach weak, worthless literature, The Chan- 
tauqua Reading Circle has helped more than two 
hundred thousand people to read gocd books sys- 
tematically. Are you dissatisfied with your men- 
tal habits and do you desire to follow a deficite 
plan of reading ? Join the Chautauqua Circle, be 
more interesting to yourself and to your friends; 
as Dr. Hale pute it, ‘‘ be familiar with the lan- 
guage of the times.’’ Send for detailed informa- 
tion to THE CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A VIEW OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
BUILDINGS, 


in the form of a large sized lithograph, in eight 
colors, with key to same, can be had by sending 
your address with twenty cents in postage stamps, 
to Geo. H. Heafford, G. P. A , Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Ry., Chicego, Ill. As the supply 
is limited, applications must be made early. 
Should the supply become exhausted the postage 
stamps will be returned to applicant. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes good. 
by druggists. 


Use 


Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Bold 


CONSUMPTION 


Teacher Wanted 


For a mixed school of 40 scholars. Salary, 
$32 a month and board. Address, with 
stamp. SuPT. OF SCHOOLS, 


Box 119, West Topsham, Vt. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Outlines in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. 


By S. 


Laura Ensicn, A.M,, formerly Professor of Geography, History, and Civics 
in the State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa; now of Stanley Hall, Minne- 


apolis, Minn, 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. New, revised, and enlarged 


edition now ready. 
of all difficult and proper names. 


It contains 225 pages of Outlines, Notes, Maps, and the pronunciation 
It was prepared for the use of teachers and pupils pur- 


suing the study of History by the topical method. An attempt has been made to puta 
good deal of information in the terse statements. ; ‘ ; 

_ Ten maps are given, upon which every place of importance mentioned in the Outlines 
is shown, There are also about 50 pages of blank paper through the book for recording 


of notes, etc. 
Board covers. 


Price, 60 cts. Sample to any teacher, 48 cts. 


Low rates for class use. 


Send for my large Catalogue of Books, Helps, and Aids for Teachers. 96 pages ; free. 
A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Columbus Day. 


ARE YOU PREPARING TO CELEBRATE IT? 


We have just ready a new large circular describing all Books, Flag Drills, 
Patriotic Exercises, Badges, Flags, Stencils, all now in stock at net teacher's 


Prices. Sent free. 
Bey Also just ready, our new 96 


-page classified descriptive Catalogue, 


finely iliustrated, of Teachers’ Books and Helps of all kinds now in stock. 


Every teacher should have it. 


Hundreds of helpful things. 


Sent free. 


_E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


GOVERNESS WANTED, 


A visiting governess for one pupil, in the neighbor. 
ood of Boston. She must be a lady thoroughly 
trained in the common English branches, ao 
of teaching them wel 
ferstand Piano and vocal music. Time required, 

ree hours liberal. Apply at 
once to TT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


each day. 
HIRAM ORC 


| English and German languages, 
da; play the church organ, 
She must also un | 


WANTED, 
tent teacher in the 
In a Western City, a compe te 
the 
ood salary with extra for ath service. 
plicant must be a Lutheran in church relations. 


Apply at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Education, 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTES. 


Teachers ir stitutes to the number of thirty will 
be held in various sections of the state this fall, 
under the direction of Secretary Dickinson and the 
agents of the State Board of Education. These 
meetings have been continued from the time of 
their introduction by Horace Mann in 1845, and 
have exerted a stimulating and healthful influence 
upon the schools, especially upon those in the coun- 
try towns and upon the lower grades throughout 
the state. Recently special attention has been 
given to the method of instruction in the high 
school branches. 

The details of arranging for the institutes are 
left to the several agents in the respective portions 
of the state to which they are assigned as school 
visitors. When these are completed so that dates 
and localities can be given, the full list will be is- 
sued. Arrangements have already been made 
for holding three in each of the counties of Berk- 
shire and Hampden, one each in Suffolk, Franklin 
and Plymouth, two each on Bristol, Barnstable, 
and Norfolk, four in Middlesex, and six in Woi- 
cester. The firet will convene at Westborough, 
Friday the 23d inst. This will be followed by one 
at Palmer, Wednesday, 28th, and one at Walpole, 
Thuraday the 29:h inst. 

While the entire range of common school 
branches will receive attention as hitherto, specis! 
attention will be given this fall to methods and 
means of nature studies, and to the use of draw- 
ings for the purpose of illustrating these and other 

In several of the counties institutes for teachers 
of the high echools will be held, in others, sections 


of the institute will be formed for the several 
grades of teachers, including those of the high 
schools, 


St. Louis will not hereafter employ married 


MR. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The ninth annual session of this school closed 
with graduating exercises August 19th. This is a 
normal music school in the broadest sense, and 
aims through its graduates to make the teaching 
ability of the regular class teacher available in 
teaching music also. Mr. Holt during his long 
study of children claims to have discovered that 
the series of sounds upon which all modern music 


is constructed is established in nature. Upon this 
fact he has based his new system of Vocal Har- 
mony, which puts the teaching of vocal music 
upon a new educational basis. The school this year 
numbered one hundred and five enthusiastic teach- 
ers from different parts of the country. The 
graduates of this school who now number over one 
hundred bave this year formed an Alumni Associ- 
ation. Mr. Holt has been very strongly urged to 
hold a branch session of his school in Chicage next 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
Heves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


women as teachers. 


SPECIAL 


Exercises should be held in every schoolroom 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By BUTTERWORTH, 


Ot The Youth’s Companion, author of * Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” etc. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 


Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. it is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ‘* Cameos of American 
History’? we would mention the following poems: 
COLUMBUS; ISABELLA; 
THE BIRD THA } gg A TO COLUMBUS ; 
* The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- 
ities of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pletely set forth than in this charming little book of 
graceful verse which deserves most hearty commen- 
dation.”’— The Critic (N. Y.) 
“ For Declamation Day it offers delightful possibil- 
ities, and history in these pages becomes a far more 


OFFER No. 1. 


For Columbian Day. 


October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated as the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery ot America by Columbus 


in the United States. It is difficult to get 


suitable material, but the following will be of very great assistance : 


Kristopherus, the Christ Bearer,” 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLEt BLANKS. 


By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S A., 
Author of ‘Patriotic Reader,” etc. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: ‘A stirring poem, 
which I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ” 

Cardinal John Gibbon: ‘I read the ‘Colum. 
bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The subject is oppor- 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 

24 Pages, Illustrated. 


Single coptes in Paver, 15 cents ; Cloth, 25 cents. 
25 copies in Paper to one address, $3 00; 50 copies in 
“ee. to one address. $5 00. 


for 50 copies or more we send a 
copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E, Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 


real and living thing than it is in the average school 
text book.”’— Boston Advertiser. 

““Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyrical | 
ring. Jn parrative he is clear and flowing. is quick | 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strength of heroism. | 
the tenderness of buman love, or the sublimity of 
faith in God.’’—Christian Register (Boston). 

‘The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 
patriotism. and cannot fai! to stir those who read 
them.’’—Golden Rule (Boston). 


SPECIAL OFFER 
All not ya be sent direct to 


Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 


trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
50 cts. 
Stencils 
Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 
§ cts. 


Upon receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid all of 
the above mentioned helps for Columbian Day. 
offer will not be good after October 21. 


This 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset 8t, Boston, Mass. 


writ 


Is a MONTHLY MAGAZINE for everyone 


TEED or mon 
Address THE 


9, 


Or 
Lady's Chamber” 


(Te) 


BIT 


ORNAMENT her dressing case and hold articles for 


0 
T her toilet. May also be used for cards, bon-bons, 


ing utensils, or the parlor table. Size,4 by 7% inches, 


tands on four studs, bordered by a rich seroll band, eentre ex- 
quisitely frosted ; well plated, and Is truly an elegant article. 
OFFER: We willsend this BEAUTIFUL TRAY, prepald--price 92.00 
--and one year’s subscription to THE KINDERGA KTEN 
NEWS, on receipt of 81.00. SATISFACTION GUARA 


"1$1.00 § 


refanded, Please mention this pa 
WINDERGARTEN NEWS, BUFFALO, 


aud resn 
) NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
One: the Journal of Education will 

secure a year's subscription to the 
‘Quarterly Register of Current History” 


N. E. Bureau of Edu 
8 Somerset 


free, New Ena. Pus Co, 
($1 00 a year) P St. Boston, M 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscrip'ion to the 
of Current Mistery” 
New Ena. Pus. Co, 
Boston, Mase. 


ON 


Quarterly Register 
($1.00 a year), 
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N. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No. 11. 


Recent 


‘Pyblications. 


Author. Publisher. 
Mecoulay’s Warren Hastings. Mackie Longmans, Green & Co, NIY 1 
Theory for Beginners . Macmillan & Co, 40 
Sauveur & Van Daell Carl Shoenhof, Boston 
American Railway Life. ° Cassell Pub. Co, is 
in Literature . e American Book Co, : 
Gymuastics §. Werner, New York 1 00 
one Lotters > ‘ ° G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Paganism Surviving in Christianity 


oF EpucaTION CLUB 


In clubs of three or more, 


One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


RATES. 


$2.co a year. 
$4.00 
$5.00 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET St., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ALL persons in want of matrons, housekeepers, 
book - keepers, stenographers, type- writers, or 
house servants, should read the new advertisement 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 40 
Berkeley St., Boston. This Association has an 
organized bureau, and supplies families and busi- 


ness houses with euch help as it can endorse, For 
circulars address Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


WE call special attention to all our readers to 
the new announcement in this week’s JOURNAL, of 
Williams, Brown, and Earle, importers and man- 
facturers of Mathematical, Optical, Microscopical, 
Photographic Instruments and Supplies, at Nos. 
83,35, and 39 South Tenth St., Corner of Cheat- 
nut, Philadelphia, Pa. This firm are the sole 
American Agents for R. & J. Beck’s Famous 


Microscopes, for the Bergner Patent Drawing 
Boards, the Linaura Print Fabric, Pine Flash 
Lamp, and the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for 
Kenffel & Esser Co., the Nicholson Co., and 
Korff Bros. They are now offering R. & J. 
Beck’s New Continental Microscope, which is said 
to be the cheapest reliable microscope in the mar- 


ket. If our readers interested in natural science | powder ? ”’ 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, is the one great literary musical institution in 
which one cen secure absolutely first-class training 
under the best of social, professional, and literary 
inspiration. The Conservatory idea has entered 
upon its fortieth year in thie country, having been 
introduced in 1853, by Dr. E. Tourjée, to whose 
devotion and energy the N. E. Conservatory owes 
ita life. 

Since the death of Dr. Tourjée Mr. Frank W. 
Hale has been general manager, and has given the 
institution a vigor and business prosperity greater 
than ever before, and at the same time the musi- 
cal standard has advanced, There is no other 
institution in the country that gives or professes to 
give anything like the work, musical and literary 
combined, that is provided by the New Englaud 
Conservatory of Music, under the musical direction 
of Carl Faelton, and the businees management of 
Mr. Hale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—Cautious Customer (who has heard the high 
prices [charged (in retail drug stores.)—‘' How 
much do you charge for ten cents worth of tooth 
Drug Clerk. —‘‘ For the best quality, 


will examine the prices noted, and the special offer | twenty-five cents.’’—Texras Siftings. 


made on prepared specimens of entomological, 
botanical, pharmaceutical, pathological and histo- 
logical objects, assorted and in cases, we think 
they will send 10 cents in stamps for a complete 
catalogue of accessories and photographic supplies, 
microscopes and Beck’s New Bacteriological Star. 
This firm is composed of young men of experi- 
ence and energy, and are entirely reliable. As all 
schools and colleges are entitled to import micro- 


ecopes free of duty, it is of interest to school and | gq 


college officers to apply to the sole American agents 
for oe free of duty. Address Williams, Brown 
& Earle, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the new and 
striking advertisement of the Successful Program 
Clock, made and sold by the Ecleetric Signal 
Clock Co., Waynesboro, Penn. It seems to meet 
a demand long felt for a convenient schoolroom 
clock that should perform the marvels that this 


clock does. The School Board Journal for August 
1892, which is a good authority, says: The new 
Third District Sehool House of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., one of the handsomest and most completely 
equipped in the South, is provided with all the 
latest improvements in electrical conveniences. 
Besides the batteries, wire, etc., the electric fix- 
tures consist of a **‘ Mystery’’ electric clock, man- 
ufactured by the Electric Signal Clock Co., of 
Waynesboro, Pa., sixteen bells, one for each room, 
and various and sundry buttons, The clock and 
bells are so arranged that at any desired moment 
part or all the bells will ring. The clock will also 
ring the large bell in the tower when school is to 
meet. Another device causes a bell to ring when- 
ever it is time for a class to go to recitation, and 
all of the bells will ring when it it time for dis- 
miseal. Connected with the clock is a fire alarm, »o 
arranged that the bells on each floor ring in an 
rm. 

The above description gives our readers some 
hints as to the varied uses of the Automatic Elec- 
trie Clock. Its value is further confirmed by the 
following strong and reliable testimonial. 

AUGUST 25. 1892. 

In reply to your letter to Superintendent Greep- 
wood, | would say that your Mr. Palen put one of 
your Automatic Electric Clocks in our High School, 
and that it is giving entire satisfaction, and that you 
may have the privilege of using my name as one of 
your references. 

Very truly, 


JOHN F. BUCHANAN, 
Prin, High School. 


— In shoemaker’s measure three sizes makes an 
inch. Esterbrook’s pens are made in all 


Woes New York City, 
save Baggage xpress an Tiage Aire, and sto 
Uni0N HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen. 
ay. Euro evators 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Miss De Pretty. —‘‘I don’t see how you 
whistle through your fingers that way. I could 
never do it in the world.”’ Mr. Goodheart (wish- 
ing to compliment her delicate little hands). 
“No, Mies De Pretty, if you should try it your 
whole band would slip into your mouth.” — New 
York Weekly, 


a I was asufferer from catarrh for fifteen years 
with distressing pain over my eyes. I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm with gratifying results. Am appar- 
ently cared.— Z. C. Warren, Rutland, Vt. 


— The Arabs haye no “hello” in their lan- 
guage. The nearest they come to it is to throw a 
stone and hit a man in the back, and then ask him 
as he tarns around: ‘ Does it please heaven to 
give you good health this morning ?’? — Detroit 
Free Press. 


Mus. WINSLOW’s “SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
yb Be sure and ask 

or inslow’s i 
conts a bottle, 


— Angry Father-in-Law.—“ Didn’t you tell me 
when you married my danghter that you were 
worth $40,000?" Lazy Son-in-law,— ‘* No, sir; 
I my on $40,000. but 

a one so I w i i i as 
Brookiye Live now be in the penitentiary. 


— I suffered from a severe cold i 
months, and could get no relief. Was Be hon 
use Ely’s Cream Balm. It has worked like magic 
in its cure. I am free from my cold after using 


and sizes to suit every writer. 


the Balm one week, and I believe it is the best 
remedy known. —Samuel J. is, Wholesale 
Grocer, 119 Front St., New York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


| Called back 
health—overy 
tired, ailing ner- 
Price'| — The September issue of. The LIilustrated woman. The 
World’s Fair exceeds all previous numbers in her ‘ak ne 
beauty and excellence. Its pictures, especially the Pierce's Favorite 
water acene in front of the Horticultural Building, cane iption, If 


and the great views of the Manufactures Building 


(in which the dedicatory ceremonies are to take 
place,) are notable as triampbs of the process of 
engraving employed by this journal, Sculptor 
Clarke’s Cider Press is reproduced in a full page; 
Luther Laflin Mills writes the leading article; Dr. 
Meloy and Dr. Davis send an account of their 
visit to Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Stratford-on- 
Avon; Machinery Hall appears as wilderness of 
iron; the Art Palace grows into an Ionic temple ; 
a learned article on the breeding of bird dogs is 
written by C. B. Whitford; C. F. Gunther, the 
great collector, reproduces the portrait of Colam- 
bus, with an article: and a valuable official map 
(of the latest draft) is offered to the millions of 
close students of Jackson Park. ‘The story of the 
Souvenir Coin law is given with care. Prof. Esat- 
man, W. J. Iglehart, Gertrude E. Wall, Nixon 
Waterman, Frank B. Welch, K. Hough, George 
P. Mclatyre, and Panl Halli contribute many 
choice bits of humor, gossip, rhyme and informa- 
tion. John McGovern, editor. Jewell N. Halli- 
gan, General Manager. $2.50 a year; 25 cents 
a copy. 


— The Cosmopolitan for September is a very at- 
tractive monthly magazine. Its illustrations are 
exquisite in taste and beaatifully executed. The 
frontispiece, full page, is a picture entitled ‘‘Sep- 
tember,.”’ The illustrated articles are “ Jersey,” 
by Mary Hasbrouck; ‘George Pellew,’’ by the 
editor, William Dean Howells; ‘‘ Three Moods 
of Midnight,’’ (poem) by George Pellew; ‘‘Ad- 
vanced Education in the South,’”’ by Charles W. 
Dabney, Jr. This article reveals a growth in eda- 
cational interest that is most encouraging, and 
will be read with stimulating effect by all friends 
of republican institutions. ‘‘ Up the Ouachita on 
a Cotton Boat,”’ is a spirited descriptive article by 
Stoughton Cooley. ‘‘Amma-San’’ is a tale by 
Wilson de Meza. F. G. Atwood writes of ‘‘ Cele- 
brated British Spectres,’’ illustrated by Esther 
Singleton. Harry Fenn describes ‘‘ Alligator 
Haunting With Seminoles.’’ ‘‘ The Chicago Con- 
vention,’’ is by Murat Halstead. ‘‘Social Strug- 
gles,’ by Charles Howard Johnson, and “ The 
Regret of Spring.’’ by P. Harrison Bart, illas- 
trated by Wilson de Meza, Other articles of spe- 
cial interest are ‘* The Homestead Lesson,’’ by J. 
B. Walker; ‘“‘ What Shall They Driok?”’ by 
Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘ Evolution and Christian- 
ity,’’ by St. George Mivart; American stories by 
Brander Matthews. The poems of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Margaret S. Anderson, and others are ex- 
cellent. Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. New York. 


— The New World, Vol. I., No. IIL, for Sep- 
tember, contains very scholarly general articles on 
“ The Essence of Christianity,’’ by Otto Pfleiderer ; 
Ecclesiastical Impedimenta,’? by J. Macbride 
Sterrett; ‘‘ Thomas Paine,’’ by John W. Chad- 
wick; ‘‘ Social Betterment,’’ by Nicholas P. Gil- 
man,—a timely discussion of the present intellectual 
and moral phases of socialism. Mr. Gilman shows 
that the question has reached a more philosophic 
and constructive stage than ever before. Jean 
Réville treats of “The Role of the History of 
Religions in Modern Religious Education.” A 
Poet of His Century ”’ is the theme of E. Cavazza, 
and ‘* Divine Love and Iatelligence”’ is discussed 


she’s weak, run. 

down, and over. 

worked ,» that 
builds her up; if she suffers from any of the 
distressing derangements and diseases that 
afflict her sex, it corrects and cuies. 

It’s an invigorating, restorative tonic, a 
soothing and strengthening nervine, and the 
only guaranteed remedy for the ills and ail- 
ments that beset a woman. It regulates and 

romotes all the proper functions, improves 
Nigestion, enriches the blood, dispels aches 
and pains, brings refreshing sleep, and re- 
stores health and strength. 

All ‘female complaints” and weakn 
are itively and permanently cured with 
the “ Favorite Prescription.” It’s the only 
medicine for them that can be, and is, guar- 
anteed. If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in 
every case, you have your money back. 

Something else may be better for the dealer 
to sell—but think for yourself whether it can 
be “‘ just as good” for you to buy. 


by Jas. Parsons. The book reviews cover a wide 
range of religious works, and of philosophic writers, 
on great topics of interest to the learned men of 
our day. The summaries of articles in the great 
magazines of the world are very valuable to the 
scholar. This new quarterly review of religion, 
ethics and theology, gives promise of being of great 
value. Price, $3.00 a year; single number, 75 
eants. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— Every variety of healthy sport receives recog- 
nition in the September Outing. A canoeist fur- 
nishes some vacation notes, and Thomas Stevens 
tells of his trip through the Iron gate on the 
Danube. Gunners can go after Moersn’s Moose, 
with Ed. W. |Sandys, shore bird shooting in New 
England, or epjoy reminiscences of Irish sport. 
N. B. Winston tells about fishing 4 Ja Tourilli. 
‘The Ballade of the Yacht’ is a very clever piece 
of verse. “ How We Went Blundering With 
Kodac in Italy,’’ will delight the ‘‘ Camera 
Fiend,’’ as well as the lover of travel. Frank 
G. Lewis continues the story of his trip around the 
world with wheel and camera. Hammer Throw- 
ing, Harry’s Career at Yale, Horseback Sketches, 
and the Military Schools of the United States are 
other articles, which, with some more fiction and 
the Monthly Record, all inclusive, fill out a good 
number of the magazine. New York: The Oating 
Company. $3.00 a year. 


— September Overland is marked by able de- 
scriptive articles and excellent short stories. The 
number is appropriate to the California admission 
Day Celebrations, with its poems on various attrac- 


tive localities in the state. There is a very com- 
plete description of the Farallon Islands, just 
beyond the Golden Gate. Sportsmen will be in- 
terested in ‘‘Qaail and Quail Shooting.’ Mr. 
John S. Hitteli contributes a valuable paper of 
historical interest on the real cause of the fall of 
the Roman Empire. ‘*The Wrong Tramp,” by 
Emma A. Thurston, is an interesting mining 
story, and there are other good short stories and 
serial poems. San Francisco: The Overland 
Monthly. 


— Our Day for September has for its leading 
articles ‘“‘The Workingman His Own Capitalist, 


CecamBarnr Fo, 


CURE FOR 
CaTaRR* 
COL Din HED? 


THE POSITIVE CURE.. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


Premium List—Journar oF Epucarioy. 


UNITED STATES FLAGS, 


* * * * 
* 


* 


With 44 Stars. 


Now is the time to 


prepare for Columbian Day, October 21. 


The Stars and 


Stripes should float over every schoolhouse in the land on that day. If you haven't 


a flag now, secure one at once. 


Here is an opportunity to get one absolutely /7¢¢: 


First: A flag 6x4 feet—price, $3.00—given for two 
new yearly subscriptions to the Yournal of Edu- 
cation, at $2.50 each and 25 cts. to cover postage. 

Second: A flag 9x6 feet—price, $5.00—given for four 
new yearly subscriptions to the Yournal of Edu 

_ ation, at $2.50 each. 

Third: A flag 12x6 feet—price, $6.00—given for five: 
new yearly subscriptions to the Yournal of Edu 
cation, at$2.50 each. 

These flags are made of the best material, thoroughly sewed. Every flag has 


forty four stars, and is made of the “ standard ” brand of bunting adopted by the 


U. S. Government. 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Governmental Supervision of Corporationr,’’ by 
W. O. McDowell, and ‘‘ The American Newspaper 
Press,’’ from the Nineteenth Century. The editor, 
Joseph Cook, discusses ‘ Rumeelling at the World’s 
Fair, and the Nation as a Partner in the Saloon 
Bosiness.’’ Editorial notes on vote for Sunday 
Closing of the World’s Fair, and other timely 
topics are very pungent and forcible. Price, $2 50 
a year; single pumbers, 25 cents. Boston: Our 
Day Pablishiog Company 


— Besides the serials in the At. Nicholas for 
September, it has a large number of valuable pa- 
pers. Tudor Jenks gives a richly illustrated 
aketch of the life of the little King of Rome, and 
the late L. E. Stofiel describes a remarkable fea- 
ture of Missiesippi steamboat life. The number 
is also notable for the bright short verses and no 
less clever pictures. New York: The Centary 
Company. 

— The September Wide Awake is as charming 
a number as was ever sent out by its successful 
publishers. From the dainty frontiepiece ‘‘ The 
Great Dory Race at Squam,’’ to the mirth-pro- 
voking ‘‘ Important to Stamp Collectors’’ on the 
final page, it is filled with valuable and entertain- 
ing reading matter for the young folks, Boston: 
D, Lothrop Co. Terms, $2.40 a year. 


— The Pansy for September has a paper on 
Robert Burns, which contains much by way of 


valuable hints and suggestions, and will be read 
with interest by all classes of readers. Besides 
this, it contains ite fall complement of short sto- 
ries, sketches, poems, and anecdotes. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 


— Our Little Ones for September, with ita bits 
of poetry, scraps of songs, pretty stories and 
charming pictures, is certain to entertain and 
amose the nursery darlings. Boston: Russell 
Pablishing Co. 


— The advice of Health may be trusted in good 


or ill health, in the care of children or invalids, 
and in household sanitation. Health Publishing 
Company, Boston. 


B. NEW THROUGH LINE. 


PREPARING FOR THE IMMENSE TRAFFIC INCI- 
DENT TO WORLD’s FAIR, 


The management of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad is preparing for an immense business in 
1893 while the World’s Fair ia open in Chicago, 
The terminals at Chicago are capable of accommo- 
dating a much heavier traffic than is now being 


done, and important changes are being arranged 
for the handling of very heavy freight and pas- 
senger business to the West, from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. New equipment 
for largely increased passenger business and an 
extensive stock of freight cars have been ordered. 
The various roads of the system will be improved 
by straightened lines, reduced grades, extra side 
tracks and interlocking switches. The new line 
between Chicago Janction and Akron has short- 
ered the distance between Chicago and tide water 
twenty-five miles, and between Pittsburgh and 
Chicago fifty-eight miles. 

The distance between Chicago and Pittsburg and 
Chicago and Cleveland by the construction of 
the Akron line afid the acquisition of the Pitts- 
burgh and Western line amd the Valley Railroad 
of Ohio, is about the same as via the Lake Shore 
from Cleveland to Chicago, and by the Pennsyl- 
vania from Pittsburgh to Chicago. The alignment 
is to be changed and grades reduced to a maxi- 
mum of twenty-six feet. It is expected that 
within twelve months the old Baltimore & Ohio 
through line between Chicago and the Atlantic 
Ocean will have passed away, and the new line 
via Pittsburgh be established, with no greater 
grades or curvature than on any of the trank line. 

Work has already begun east of Pittsburgh to 
meet improvements making west of Pittsburgh. 
These improvementa will consist of additional sec- 
ond and third tracks, a general correction of the 
alignment, and completion of the double track on 
the Metropolitan Branch. It is expected that the 
new through line will be Myeag simultaneously 
with the completion of the Belt Line through the 
City of Baltimore, which is intended to unite the 
Washington Branch with the Philadelphia Divi- 
tion and do away with the present line via Locust 
Point. Forty new and powerfal locomotive en- 
gines were added to the equipment during the 
last two months, and others are in process of con- 
struction. The permanent improvements now 
underway and in contemplation involve the expen- 
diture of some five millions of dollars.— Baltimore 
American. 


For Columbian Day. 


EXERCISES ON 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper. Price, 20 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


W HEN CORRFSPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mdation this Journal. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of He Hol ’ 
Saiiveur achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

ch stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan 
} SCHOENHOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—Schcol Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William HK. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, een } Mental and 
3. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 6OoW 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. a 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’) Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Butchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE EMP| RE , AComplete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specim f . 
presses yet complete history, adapted in Overy partioulns 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with ite paragraphs of uniformly easy le . 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 

of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 KE. 17th 8t.. New York. 


Imported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archwxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for ont, 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARBD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Resres ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CRAIDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Frincipal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Por For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H, Russg11, Principal. 


‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
Shar both sexes. r catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
r Catal address the 
For Ladies only. 


Principal, D. B. AR, 
TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Per For both sexes. 


J. G@. GREENOUGH, President. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
For “yore Professo a 
American and Forei eachers, rs, an 
Musicians, of both cones, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, ulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furn 


E. MIRIAM 
IFTH AVENUE (corner Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 

cies of all kinds in nearly every 5 

tne United States. Write and learn about the won- 

derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 


tion-blank free. Agents wanted. 


IONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THRoor 81., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Deachers’ Agencies. 


HALLOO! On general principles we dislike the long-distance telephone. It takes time to go to the central 
s Office, time to wait for the wire to be disengaged. time to get back again. We much prefer that 
people telegraph tous. But it sometimes works well. On Aug. 2.@ teacher from Massachusetts came in. He had 
been principal of a high school there, butlwanted to get away from the sea-coast. What could we do for him? 
fle seemed a pretty good man, SYRACUSE , in Iowa, ‘* Too faraway.” A grammar school in Hornellsville, 
and we suggested a high school 3 .“‘ Too low a grade of work.” —* Here ia Parish,” we said, “just 
disappointed in their plans, and in urgent need ofa principal. Better go there.”—" Will you recommend me? ”’— 
Can't: they haven't applied to us, and we never obtrude advice.”—" All right, I will go up there” Just then 
came a telephone call from Parish. * Come over,” we said to Mr. went ‘ Halloo! Syracuse ?”— 
Craig,: * very likely we can recommend you now” So over we CAN YOU *Helloo! Parish.”—* 1s this Mr. 
Bardeen ? ’"—* Yes.”"—"‘ We waut a principal right off. Can you fit us? ’’—‘‘ Yes, I know all about your school, and 
have the man right here.”—‘* Where can we see him?”—I will send him up on the one-o’clock train.”—* All 
right: that’s all.” And it wasall. He went up, got the place without the slightest difficulty, and 
thinks his trip from Massachusetts to Syracuse paid him. And it paid Parish to apply to us. FIT US? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


L Y during the past foar months have we been fiiling positions, and daily 
J have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this searon, August and September 
are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short motice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Manual Training Teachers Wanted, 


For a New England City Manual Training School, Zeachers of Forging, 
Wood Working, and Wood Carving,—$1000 each ; Teacher of Mechanical 
Drawing, $1200. Practical men with technical education preferred, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . . . . 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

ae SEND ro ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
mont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,; 106 Wabash Ave.,|371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring S8t., WwW 1 Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
H. P. FRENCH, | Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH St., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
H RS FOR FALL VACANCIES. 
Registration Form sent on application. 
EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges ne enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 EAst 147H St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | ScHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. | Estab. 1885. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Tershory aud from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Dear Mr, OrcuTmT: 

“T find that I shall need an able assistant, and if you will 
notify me at once that you can supply my need I will not apply 
elsewhere. From your long and very successful experience as a 
teacher, I think I might safely leave the choice in your hands.” 

E. H. WItson, 
Sept. 13, 1892. Wilson’s School for Boys, Norwalk, Conn. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
Forms free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, '93, 


For 50 Cents. 


introduce the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to teachers not now taking the 

wi... [a ihe the shore ‘cans offer, believing that at the end of the four months they 
vill become permanent subscribers. 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips ” at 50 cts. each, will receive six months 
credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. J. ATEPHENS, Lebance,Ome Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, b 
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Encyclopedia, 


In its new edition, is the most complete reference 
work for the school library. It is a dictionary of 
Art, Science, History, Literature, Fable, Biography, 


Mythology, Geography, etc.; and contains all the 


Dr. Sauveur’s New Editions. 


JES AVEC MES ELEVES PETITES, CAUSE- 

LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, supplement- 

ed with exercises and translations. 

LA PAROLE FRANOAISE has now & verb drill and 
T OUT: 
PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
By MARIE SaUVEUR and SUSAN LOUGEE. 
price, 95 cents. 


Acopy of any of Dr. SAUVEUR’S works will be sent 
to tonshers only, on receipt of half the retail price 


and 10 cents for postage, by 
Send for circulars. Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
3t 6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


LACK BOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide vr yd., 75 cts. 
48 ia. wide. 81.00 


Spectal discounts to Boards of Education. 


Churches .* Choirs 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 50 ceni, 
100 devotional pieces for men’s voices, 


VOICE IN PRAISE. 


J. G. Barnett, Musical Director, Yal 
By Postpaid, $1.50 ’ le College, 


latest information down to the present time, includ- 
ing a large number of articles on American subjects 
never before published. Ten volumes complete the 
work, nine of which are now ready, the remaining 
volume to be published in December. 


Price in Cloth Binding, $3.00 
ss in Sheep - 4.00 
in 1, Morocco *¢* 4.50 


Send to the Publishers for full descriptive circulars. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Can You Write a Good Hand ? 


If you can, you may be of some use in the world ; if you can not, study at once 
the Normal Review System of Writing. The best school series in the 
market. Unexcelled in every respect. Send for our I.lustrated Catalogue. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
PRANG 


Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose 
the Prane Instruction of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
© Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational pur h beep 
long study of the theory, and wide experience i a's oka sees ie 
ing artist aod this use of color, as well as after conterence with 
0 ormal Color is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part. ‘ana yy tes ede 
cor 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up i patkagee banie tor on =” 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED > 
For further particulars adaress : siemens 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Solos, Duets, and T1 108 are included in 39 songs, 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS, 


Heavy paper, $100. 30 sacred Duets. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


30 Songs. 150 pages Paper, $1.09. 
A fine collection of sacred solos, adapted for sopra 
no, mezzo soprano, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS. 
208 pages. $1,00, prepaid ; or $9.00 per dozen, not 


Mr. Emerson’s choice of aii the anthems ever pub. 
lished. One half is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


49 selections. 80 cents, prepaid ; or $7,50 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 


EMERSONS ANTHEMS of PRAISE 
208 pages. $1.C0, prepaid; or $9.00 per dozen, nut 


Tho best original and selected anthems, with en. 
tirely new arrangements. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS, 


192 pages. $100, prepaid ; or $9.00 per dozen, not 
84 easy Anthems, for the average choir's use. 


LAUS DEO. 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 pages. $10, prepaid; or 
$9 00 per dozen, not prevaid 
60 Hymn Anthems, Motets, Trios, Te Deums, Sen- 
tences, Tunes, etc., for quartets and 


choruses, 
GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELECT ANTHEMS. 
H. Gabriel. 166 00. aid; 
matled for $1 00, 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


For Columbian Day, 


October 21, 1892. 


The Discovery of America. 


A MEMORIAL OF COLUMBUS. 
By ABBIE M. HARVEY. 


One of the best exercises f 
RA, rcises for Columbian Day yet 
Price, 15 cents, 


Exercises on The American Flag. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Columbus, or Discovery Day, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & 867 Broadway, N. 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the IsAAC PITMAN system, say 
* No other system caters for the school like 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught In 
the schools, for the parents of children will demand it.’ 
* The Manual of Phonography,” 40 cents. 
Take Lessons. Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St.. New York. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 
CLARA PowER EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher| Prof D L MAULSBY, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
ICKNOR, of Dramatic Dept. L. B iversity, 
M4RIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Culiure. Teacher ‘of Physical — 
Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in three. Post graduate course a/l ad. 


vance Statue Posirg, taught by the origi 
originator a feature. Weekly and Monthly Recitals Lecture course 


A Series of Tableaus. 
By Supt. JOHN KEYNTON. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Upon receipt of 30 cts. 
we will send, postpaid, ali 


No. 2. helps for Columbian Day. 
This offer will not be good after Oct. 21. 


8: 
this one. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


646 Washington St., Boston, 43-47 Kast Tenth St. N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘or teachers and professional men Ligh in BOYLSTON 
BUILDING, cor. Boyiston and Tremont 8ts. Send fur Catalogue : 62 Beptites Bortnn, Mass 


Use the Wire Freely 


If you want anything of us this fall, and also exercise a 
day. It takes time to make KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL and 


variety is almost impossible. Consequently neither you nor we 
If you use Drawing Papers you want our card of samples ; 


little patience if your order isn’t filled during the first half: 
FURNITURE, and to always keep up the stock in its infinite 
can afford to waste any time thoughtlessly. 

the quality and prices will surely please and may sur 


prise you. We cannot say enough about our EpucaTIonaL Colored Papers, both coated and Engine Colored. Get 


our pamphlet, “ The Bradley Color Scheme.” We have a 


you. Try our School Scissors; also the Springfield Tracing Leaves 
We have not mentioned the CaBIneT oF WEIGHTs AND MEasurEs for month 


ever was. Our Catalogue is not an old story. The “ 
tractive variations. Have you a late copy ? 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


leaflet, “ The Bradley Language Series,” that may interest 


s, but it is certainly as good as it 


plot” may be the same year by year, but each edition has at- 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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